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q It was the custom of the Missionary Magazine and Home : 
Mission Monthly to continue sending those magazines to A 
MY subscribers for some months after the subscriptions had ex- ; 
: pired, assuming that the subscribers would notify the pub- N 
% lisher if they wished to have their subscriptions discontinued. iN 
y q At first it seemed best for MISSIONS to follow that cus- 
y tom. But the postal laws do not allow such liberty on the 
¥ part of the publishers. The loss, moreover, on subscriptions AN 
: which are not renewed is heavy. After allowing the maga- iN 
% zine to come for six or eight months beyond the expiration N 
% date, subscribers are often incensed if a bill is presented, or N 
% object to having their renewal date back to the real time of n 
M expiration. J We have decided, therefore, to adopt the policy nN 
My followed by all the leading magazines, and HEREAFTER ; 
: WE WILL DISCONTINUE MISSIONS PROMPTLY AT N 
y EXPIRATION. In every case a notification of the ap- N 
y proaching expiration will be given to the subscriber. In the N 
case of club-members the renewal should be handed AT py 
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ONCE to the club agent. All others should send direct to ; 
this office. It is hoped that our friends will renew promptly N 
and so avoid missing even one issue of the magazine. IN 
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/ centennial report of the Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
in a statement which, with change of the name Congregational to 
Baptist, will apply with equal force to our constituency. They should 
be on their guard lest they become impracticable idealists, arguing 


of character, rather than from a comprehensive view of human nature. 
It is easy for us to demand a quality and degree of interest in others 
which it is not reasonable to expect when we take into consideration their ante- 
cedents and education. The problem of the Board, on the home side, is to under- 
stand the mental and spiritual attitudes of a large mass of people—the great denomi- 
national constituency—scattered in all parts of the country, of many types, and of 





divergent local interests. 


@ In adapting our measures to this complicated constituency, our standpoint should 
not be the ideas and preferences of the few who are already deeply interested in the 
work, but of the great mass who care for none of these things. 


q OUR PROBLEM IS NOT THE ONE-TENTH WHO GIVE TO THE 
BOARD, BUT THE NINE-TENTHS WHO DO NOT GIVE. 


@ In each generation the work must be done over again in the light of human nature 
as it then exists, not as we would like to suppose it to be. In planning for advance 
let us keep true to every high ideal, but let us have our feet on the ground. Let 
us strive to know the people of our churches in their own world of thought and 
interest, and so adapt our missions to actual rather than to imaginary conditions. 
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about missionary measures from their own mental states and nobility . 
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The Hope of the Republic 


TH CCORDING to Father 
#| Vaughan, an English 
4] priest who has been vis- 
wai| iting in this country for 
i] a week or two and con- 
mii sequently knows all 
about our situation, the 
a only hope for the Re- 
public lies in the Roman Catholic 
Church. If that were true, it would be 
admitted at once that the Republic is in 
a bad way, and that the greatest demo- 
cratic experiment of history is doomed to 
defeat. ‘The priest declares that Pro- 
testantism is a decaying and dying thing, 
giving as his authority for the startling 
statement the name of a certain bishop 
of a small and almost unknown sect, who 
is said to have said so at some convention. 
Of course, then, it must be true, even 
though Protestantism has been going 
along quite unconscious of its moribund 
condition, and acting as though it were 
very much alive. 

The Presbyterian ministers of New 
York, however, doubted the truth of the 
statements made by the courageous 
Father, and reminded him of some facts. 
In face of these, he replied that he did 
not mean that Protestantism was dying 
out as to wealth, influence and numbers, 
but that it had proved an absolute fail- 
ure as the source of spirituality. It was 
spiritually dead. For this reason, he de- 
clared, “the future of the United States 
depends upon the wealth, loyalty and ser- 
vice of her Roman Catholic population.” 
Dr. Aked dealt with the priest and his 
assertions in vigorous manner from the 
Fifth Avenue pulpit, “pricking the bub- 
ble of Catholic success” effectually. 
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As for Father Vaughan, he is either 
inconceivably ignorant of the facts of his- 
tory or amusingly oblivious to them. 
And it is a coincidence that he should be 
making his assertions and the Catholics 
generally be indulging in rhodomontade 
at the very time when Spain and Portu- 
gal are struggling to free themselves 
from the church control that has kept 
them in illiteracy and general hopeless- 
ness, and when in every priest-ridden 
country there is revolt and revolution in 
process or impending. It sounds strange 
to hear, when it is being discussed 
whether the Pope shall remain in Italy 
or be transferred to some other country, 
that the only hope of America lies in an 
ecclesiastical system that has failed to 
maintain its power in any country where 
it has possessed absolute dominion over 
the lives and consciences of men. 

It has been held as an axiom here that 
the hope of a republic must lie in the in- 
telligence of the people, therefore in its 
schools. But the Roman Catholic Church 
has always been the inveterate foe of 
general education, and is to-day trying 
to undermine the public school system 
that has made this country. The Cath- 
olic peoples are the illiterate peoples. The 
Church has had reason to fear the 
schools. The reading of the Bible itself 
has been too dangerous to allow. Why 
is the Pope just now forbidding under 
most solemn penalties the reading of mag- 
azines and newspapers—even Catholic 
ones—by students for the priesthood? 
The Church is afraid even to have its 
prospective leaders know what their own 
thinking men are saying and writing. 
Nothing is dreaded so much as Modern- 
ism, which is another name for individual 
thinking. The Pope would confine the 
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leaders of the church to an education 
that would simply mean the Church dog- 
mas and ceremonies and papal decrees 
and unhistorical church history. If this 
is true of the leaders, what kind of an 
education would this country have for 
its masses if the Roman Catholics con- 
trolled education? Let the few and in- 
adequate parochial schools and the multi- 
tudes of uneducated in Catholic countries 
answer. 

But strangest of all is the priest’s as- 
sertion that for the culture of the spir- 
itual life there is no opportunity outside 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We are 
ready to recognize the consummate abil- 
ity of Roman Catholicism as a political 
engine and a controller of the conscience. 
But when it sets up as a creator of spir- 
itual lives, the promoter and the only pre- 
server of ethical conduct, and the em- 
bodiment of upright character, the only 
fair answer is that “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” On the face of it, 
one would not suppose that Catholic 
Spain and Portugal and Mexico, or 
Catholic Italy, Ireland, Cuba or South 
America presented a higher type of 
morality and righteousness than England, 
Germany, or the United States. It may 
be that we have not known these coun- 
tries, and have been mistaken as to our 
own progress in civilization and religion. 
It would be invidious to go further and 
say that the ethical and spiritual differ- 
ences between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in this country had not made 
the former so conspicuous as to render 
them uncomfortable. Asa type of Roman 
Catholic citizenship and political .lead- 
ership, Tammany Hall has been widely 
recognized, but not particularly for its 
special sanctity. In the great movements 
for social and moral betterment, we have 
not noted that the Roman Catholic 
Church was at the forefront. If the roll 
of Protestant names were to be extin- 
guished from our history, there would be 
little left in that line for our glory as a 
nation. 

It is doubtless well that such men as 
Father Vaughan and Cardinal Logue, 
primate of all Ireland, should come over 
to make statements which by their very 
foolishness and bombast and inaccuracy 


bring out the true position of affairs. At 
a time when such a gathering as the Eu- 
charistic Congress in Canada gave oppor- 
tunity for magnifying the Church, self- 
glorification would be natural. But it is 
also true that these men are speaking 
with a purpose underlying their declara- 
tions. ‘The wish is father to the thought. 
Repeatedly the same sort of assertions as 
to the growing domination of the Church 
and its plans to control school funds and 
preserve the Republic are made by priests, 
bishops and archbishops. Much more 
than that, there is a steady increase of 
the religious orders and of legislative lob- 
bying. And it is therefore proper, in 
such a time of over-boastfulness, that 
Protestants should remind themselves 
and all others who are interested, that 
the hope of the Republic remains where 
it has been from the beginning, in the 
hands of a people who will perpetuate on 
these shores the blessings of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, absolute separation of 
Church and State, and those institutions 
of government, learning and religion 
which Protestantism founded and has 


fostered. 
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Promoting Missionary Interest 


E have been much interested in arti- 

cles on “How to Promote Mission- 
ary Interest,” contributed to the Standa- 
ard by O. Hanson. He says that in 
spite of the abundance of excellent mis- 
sionary literature and the attention 
given to missions by the secular and re- 
ligious press, the rank and file of our 
churches nevertheless are very meagerly 
informed in regard to the leading facts 
of our modern missionary history. So 
far as our observation has gone, he is 
quite right in this. How to remedy this 
is the important question. Here, he 
says, as along every other line of church 
work, the pastor must take the lead. “A 
book on missions, a magazine article, or 
an occasional address by a returned mis- 
sionary, can never take the place of the 
word from the pulpit as it comes from 
the well informed pastor who has the 
world view and the world vision.” Quite 
right again. The pastor alone can famil- 
iarize his people with the “New Acts 
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of the Apostles.” If he will do this, 
with as careful preparation and as much 
enthusiasm as he throws into the rest 
of his preaching, we are satisfied that he 
will always find a responsive and delight- 
ed people. 

There is nothing dry or dull about 
modern missions in the hands of a min- 
ister who has felt the sacred fire of mis- 
sionary zeal. There is a breadth of 
vision and a volume of incident that 
cannot fail to sustain interest in the en- 
terprise of the ages. ‘There is in our 
Baptist history, as Mr. Hanson points 
out, a wealth of material which it is of 
utmost importance that our people 
should know. The glorious past and the 
equally glorious present should be made 
to live before congregations, as a means 
of stimulating faith and gifts and desire 
to serve. The suggestion made is worthy 
of consideration, that as a fitting prep- 
aration for the World Baptist Congress 
next year every pastor ought to present 
our Baptist work in a series of sermons 
covering the whole field at home and 
abroad. We agree with him that this 
would be of the greatest educational and 
inspirational value, leading to a new 
realization of the fact that we are wield- 
ing a world influence. We wish the 
Standard would reprint this article in a 
leaflet and scatter it broadcast. The 
writer might render still further service 
by preparing an outline of sermon topics 
for such a course as he suggests and evi- 
dently has clearly in mind. We should 
be glad to publish it. More educational 
work must be done along missionary lines 
by the pulpit if the church members as 
a whole are to take a living interest in 
the world’s evangelization. 


The Report on the Congo 


HERE will be general agreement, 

we think, as to the soundness of the 
conclusions reached by the Commission 
sent to the Sudan and the Congo by the 
Foreign Mission Society. We give the 
recommendations elsewhere, and also the 
most interesting news letter from the 
Congo missionaries. ‘The report empha- 
sises the fact, which is becoming more 
and more appreciated, that the issue in 
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Africa is between Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism, not between Christianity 
and paganism. The Moslem is the zeal- 
ous missionary not alone in Africa, but 
in India and in every land where Islam 
has a foothold. While Christianity must 
not fail to meet this powerful antagonist, 
it will not do to oppose by feeble and in- 
adequate means. Our missions in fields 
where the Mohammedans are strong and 
aggressive must be strong enough to com- 
mand attention and respect. ‘Therefore 
it is wise not to enter such a territory 
for new work until we are prepared to 
push it vigorously and meet the large ex- 
pense involved. 

Especially is it wise not to take on 
new work when we have work already 
on hand that imperatively demands en- 
largement and strengthening at all 
points, as does our work in the Congo 
field. The finding of the Commission as 
to the quality of the Congo natives will 
reassure many who have lacked definite 
information on that point; also as to 
the enduring powers of white missionar- 
ies in the Congo climate. ‘The results of 
missionary effort must be judged in each 
case according to the situation. The 
lower in the scale of development and 
civilization a people are when Christian- 
ity begins its uplifting work, the longer 
must be the time allowed and the great- 
er the patience. But surely the Congo 
missions have not lacked in fruitfulness, 
and it would be difficult to find a more 
consecrated and hopeful body of mis- 
sionaries than those who labor there. 
The Commission’s visit and report have 
not only put new heart into the Congo 
workers, but should awaken such inter- 
est at home in this field as will ensure its 
adequate manning and equipment for ex- 


tension. 


@ The King Edward Memorial in Mad- 
ras, India, is to take the form of a Hos- 
pital for Consumptives, and this meets 
with general approbation. It is esti- 
mated that not less than one hundred 
thousand sufferers are in need of the ad- 
vantages of such an institution. No me- 
morial could be more appropriate or more 
needed in South India. 
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CMM GNERN HE pressure upon our 
Gah r. pages this month is 
Ye eA) overwhelming. First 
ow aS and large place is 





N (Gye given to the Congo 
SMM ie \y field, partly because 
€» that is a _ present 
point of interest, and 
partly because of the unusual character 
of the “human document” that comes 
from the missionaries in their “News 
Letter.”’ We shall take a keener per- 
sonal interest in them hereafter. ‘The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement also de- 
mands emphasis in connection with the 
coming of the new Secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Laymen’s Movement, 
Mr. Stackhouse, who led the Movement 
in Canada, an account of which will be 
given next month. For the rest, we 
cannot go into details where there is 
such variety of interest, with a world 
sweep. You will not wish to miss a 
single page. And if your special article 
was crowded over, look for it in De- 
cember—together with the great article 
on Mexico. There are so many good 
things coming in Misstons that our sub- 
scribers should be glad—as we are—that 
they are alive. 


@ Dr. Crandall begins the discussion of 
the important subject of interdenomina- 
tional comity. We have not asked others 
to write, believing that volunteers will 
be found. Let us have all the opinions. 


@ Speaking of the union of Baptists and 
Free Baptists, the Congregationalist says 
“it is growing difficult to see why Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists should not 
become one denomination.” Come along, 
brethren, the way is open and the wel- 
come ready. 

@ The Foreign Mission Board is plan- 
ning for an elaborate celebration in 1913 
of the landing in Burma of Adoniram 
Judson, its first missionary. A commis- 


Comment 
sion of one hundred will have charge of 
the celebration, which will culminate in 


the centennial of the founding of the 
Society in the spring of 1914. 


@ The centennial of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was the missionary feature of October 
in this country. We shall have an ac- 
count of the celebration next month. 
The story of the Board has been written 
by Dr. Strong, editorial secretary, and 
forms a volume of great interest and 
value. The fact that Judson went out 
as one of the first group of foreign mis- 
sionaries sent by the American Board 
will forever link that great body with 


our missionary history. In speaking of. 


Judson’s change of views and consequent 
separation from the companions with 
whom he had previously been associated, 
Dr. Strong says that what seemed a mys- 
terious and baffling event proved to be the 
providential means of raising up another 
great missionary organization to aid in 
the evangelization of the heathen nations. 
@ It is necessary to guard the church 
doors against the numberless applicants 
representing “miscellaneous” and unre- 
lated causes, unless we wish to write 
deficit against the names of our denomi- 
national societies or restrict them in their 
great work. It is astonishing to see how 
independent appeals are permitted to 
drain the resources that properly belong 
to needy home and foreign fields. Pas- 
tors and deacons should become guard- 
ians. 

@ The point seems to be well taken that 
Portugal has no right to expel 20,000 of 
her monks and nuns, thus throwing them 
upon some other country. What she 
chooses to do with religious orders in her 
boundaries or with the property pos- 
sessed by them is her own matter. But 
when people are expelled, that is an in- 
ternational affair. For example, Spain 
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will not take the Portuguese outcasts, nor 
Italy, since she is overburdened already 
by this class, nor France. America seems 
the most probable refuge, but we have 
no use for them, nor has Great Britain. 
The case of Russia and the Russian Jews 
is analogous. We have contended that 
Russia has no right to drive her Jewish 
population to other lands, and the na- 
tions ought to make such acts of expul- 
sion impossible. ‘This is a matter for the 
International Court at the Hague to con- 
sider. 


@ The reports from Northern Minnesota 
and across the Canadian border are dis- 
tressing in regard to the heavy loss of 
life and terrible destruction of homes and 
property by forest fires. The death list 
is likely to go over the thousand mark, 
and the homeless and destitute number 
thousands more. ‘This touches the field 
of our home mission activities, and there 
must be many of our people among the 
sufferers. Appeals for aid have been 
made, and doubtless there will be gen- 
erous response. 


@ In a letter to the editor, Rev. Frank 
H. Levering, of the Telugu Mission, 
after reciting the defeat of the bill to 
remove the disabilities of converts to 
Christianity in the Mysore State, says: 
“The longer I live in India the more 
firmly do I become convinced that ethnic 
religions have to support themselves by 
intolerance of other faiths. ‘They must 
buttress themselves about with legal re- 
strictions of all kinds. The Hindu re- 
ligious system, freed from the help that 
caste gives, would go by the board. It 
will eventually.” It should be said that 
the Madras Mail, one of the best and 
most influential Indian newspapers, 
strongly advocated the bill. The govern- 
ment, however, had not the courage to 
pass the bill in face of a “little but loud- 
voiced sectarian opposition.” 


@ Secretary Barbour, of the Foreign 
Mission Society, sailed from Boston on 
Saturday, Oct. 8th, on his tour to the 
mission fields in the Far East. He was 


accompanied by Prof. A. W. Anthony, 
who will visit our missions and also those 
of the Free Baptists, which are to come 
under the management of the Foreign 
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Mission Society, according to the terms 
of union in missionary work. We shall 
hope to have some interesting correspon- 
dence from Prof. Anthony. 


@ A conference of Free Baptists and 
Baptists was held on Sept. 19th in the 
Home Mission Rooms in New York 
concerning the union in missionary oper- 
ations. Representatives were present of 
the Free Baptist General Conference and 
the American Baptist Home, Foreign 
and Publication Societies. “The question 
of transfer of work was discussed, and a 
committee was appointed to carry out 
the recommendations, if approved by the 
various bodies represented. “The meet- 
ing was exceedingly pleasant, and it was 
felt that one more step had been taken in 
the right direction. ‘Time and acquaint- 
ance will surely bind these branches of 
the church together. Mussions has in 
preparation an article descriptive of the 
mission work of the Free Baptists, and 
will give the same attention to their mis- 
sion fields that it does to our own—for 
they will be our own. We rejoice in the 
enlargement of the family circle. 


@ We are not wont to think of the evan- 
gelistic possibilities and missionary needs 
of our older States in the East, but they 
are worthy of consideration. In the arti- 
cle on another page, a former pastor of 
Old Town, Maine, tells how a local 
church through its pastor and lay work- 
ers influenced a whole rural district and 
added many to the church. ‘The story 
is characteristically told and full of sug- 
gestiveness. There are hundreds of 
churches that would find new spiritual 
life and power if they would discover the 
unconverted in their neighborhood and 
set about a home mission work like that 
“way down East.” 


@ Oklahoma has a population of 1,651,- 
961, according to the new census, an in- 
crease of over 109 per cent. over the com- 
bined population of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory in 1900. And the fine 
land is still attracting settlers from 
further east and south. The State has 
a great future of prosperity. Its religious 
progress is gratifying also, and the home 
mission work of earlier years is bearing 
rich fruitage. 
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q@ It is always surprising to see how 
much a word fittingly spoken by the 
right person will accomplish. This ap- 
plies to all Christian work and enter- 
prises, including the securing of new 
subscribers for Missions. Where we 
have live wires in our district secretaries 
and pastors, instantly the names begin to 
come in. Our agents are doing most 
faithful work, which is thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and they realize the essential 
aid which is given them when the mag- 
azine is brought before the people in a 
few words from the pulpit or platform. 
In many churches a regular campaign is 
carried on under the auspices of the mis- 
sionary committee or young people’s so- 
ciety, and the renewals indicate that 
when a subscriber is once secured it is 
not difficult to retain the name on the 
list, which is growing. Still there is 
large room for improvement, as the col- 
ored preacher said of himself. Our aim 
is no less than a club in every Baptist 
church in our constituency—and we 
should not object to going outside even 
of that. 


@ The December number will have 
Mexico for its leading feature, and will 
be one to keep on file—a fate that might 
well befall each issue, from MuIssions’ 
point of view. Dr. Barnes, Dr. Sale and 
Superintendent Brewer will describe the 
visit of the deputation and the celebra- 
tion of Mexico’s centennial in a way 
sure to hold the attention, and the pho- 
tographs secured by them will make it 
possible for our readers to see through 
their eyes. The report of the deputation 
‘should throw much light upon the mis- 
sionary conditions and needs of our next- 
door neighbor. ‘The evangelization of 
Mexico is a matter of inestimable im- 
portance to the welfare of the United 
States. We hope that this deputation 
may do much to awaken our people to 
this truth, to which we have been alto- 
gether too oblivious in the past. 


@ The census gives New York city a 
population of 4,766,883, an increase in 
the last decade of 38.7 per cent. Taking 
the church membership figures of last 
year as a basis, since those for 1910 are 
not complete, the number of church mem- 
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bers in the five boroughs is 1,310,421, or 
37.2 per cent. of the new population 
total. The growth has been divided 
evenly between the Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics. It is calculated that 
there are at present 440,783 Protestants 
to 1,310,431’ Roman Catholics, but it 
must be remembered that the system of 
counting is different. ‘Thus the distribu- 
tion of the religious attachments of those 
who attend places of worship was placed 
in 1906 as Protestant 40.06, Catholic 
39.00, Jewish 20.13, other bodies 0.41. 
But the fact of vital concern is the show- 
ing that 62.8 per cent. of the population 
is outside of the churches. When the 
children have been subtracted, there re- 
mains a multitude of men and women to 
be reached by gospel influences. 


@ They certainly do some things better 
in India than we do. The Madras Mail 
has a dispatch from Simla which says 
that “in exercise of the power conferred 
by section 19 of the Sea Customs Act of 
1878, the Governor-General in Council 
is pleased to prohibit the bringing by sea 
or land into British India of cinemato- 
graph films of the Johnson-Jeffries fight.” 
Thus by a wise law India escapes an in- 
fliction and evil which in this enlightened 
Christian land we seem powerless to pro- 
hibit in such great centers as New York. 


@ It is worthy of remark that the Bap- 
tist Associations where the number of 
conversions is largest are also the Asso- 
ciations where the missionary spirit is 
most in evidence and the missionary con- 
tributions the most liberal. A genuinely 
spiritual church is sure to be mission- 
ary. 

@ The harsh treatment of East Indians 
in South Africa is given by the special 
correspondent of the London Times, who 
has been writing so ably on the unrest in 
India, as one cause of that unrest. The 
grievance is not concerned with free im- 
migration, that is not claimed; but re- 
sentment has been aroused by the meas- 
ures adopted to expel Indians who have 
long been settled in South Africa, among 
them men of education and position and 
even some born there. It is among these 
Indians that our missionary, John Ran- 
giah, is working. 
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Congo News Letter: 


A Missionary Symposium 





THE VISIT OF THE CONGO-SUDAN COMMIS- 
SION, MAY 26 TO JULY 20, 1910—REPORTS FROM 
MISSIONARIES OF THE STATIONS VISITED— 
ENCOURAGING EFFECTS OF THE VISITATION 


“I 
wx xox T our Conference at 
o. Matadi it was thought 


—F 
ri tes\ that something should 
py be done to commem- 

MACY orate the notable visit 

of the Congo-Sudan 

Commission. A cir- 

cular letter contain- 

ing accounts of their visit at the different 
mission stations seemed to be the best 
available means. A committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs. Geil and 
Metzger and Mrs. Frederickson to con- 
sider plans for this letter, and also to 
study the problem of a mission periodical 
such as is published on some of our other 
mission fields) The committee decided 
for the circular letter and asked Mr. 
Moon to copy the same. 





THE CONFERENCE AT MATADI 


Rumors of many sorts and from many 
sources filled the Congo air, but one sure 
sign was the faces of the members of the 
Commission—Rev. Drs. F. L. Ferguson, 
Johnston Myers, and J. H. Franklin, 
who arrived at Matadi by the steamer 
Bruxellesville May 26, 1910. They 
had not been able to call at Mukimvika 
on their way up the Congo River, so here 


at Matadi they had their first sight of « 


our great mission work. ‘They saw the 
important business interests of our mis- 
sion done with system and dispatch un- 


excelled, and at the same time the edu-- 


cational and evangelistic work was not 
neglected, in fact, being done well 
enough to furnish a splendid opportunity 
for the right kind of a man and his wife 
to assist in this most important phase of 
the work. On Sunday a splendid con- 
gregation of men attended the services. 
They saw the boatmen building a fine 
new stone wall around the mission 
grounds when not engaged in carrying 
loads or passengers’ baggage. Here is a 
fine stone chapel, store-room for trans- 
port loads, and new book-room built un- 
der Dr. Sims’ supervision. In addition 
to the fine old mission house which is 
doing good service there is a visitor’s 
house, which the Commission appreciated 
so well that they gave evident approval 
of Dr. Sims’ plans for a new and com- 
modious eight-room structure. The dis- 
pensary is the busiest corner of the com- 
pound, for here often the work on the 
accounts begins at half-past four in the 
morning and by sunrise the natives are 
on hand for treatment and medicine, and 
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on throughout the day, with the excep- 
tion of the noonday siesta, business, ac- 
counts, and dispensing medicine fill up 
all ordinary days until steamers are in, 
when receiving guests, taking care of 
their baggage, making out their various 
State, postoffice, and customs papers, and 
getting them off, bag and baggage, chop- 
box and all, on the morning train at half- 
past six, fill them to overflowing. 

One of the things which Dr. Sims 
mentions concerning the visit of the 
Commission at Matadi was the sudden 
revelation to him that the critical mo- 
ment in the life of our A. B. F. M. S. 
Congo mission had come. On the Sun- 
day, as he was explaining to the native 
congregation in the chapel the reason for 
the coming of the Commission, he broke 
down, for, as he says, it struck him that 
these men’s reports at home would de- 
termine the future of our mission for 
good or ill. But happily they were men 
whom we learned to love and trust and 
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they made us all feel that our work 
should be better supported than ever. 


THE ITINERARY OF THE COMMISSION 


From Matadi the Commission trav- 
eled by train to Leopoldville, stopping 
off twenty-four hours at Kimpesi, where 
they inspected the work of the Union 
Training School while the students were 
in session. From Leopoldville they took 
mission steamers for a trip on the Upper 
River, visiting our stations at Tschum- 
biri and Ikoko, and also Bolengi, the sta- 
tion which we had to abandon at the 
time of retrenchment years ago. They 
also visited in passing the intervening 
missions of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety (English). Returning to Leopold- 
ville, they took train again, visiting Sona 
Bata. At Thysville they left the rail- 
way for a long caravan trip in order to 
visit Lukunga and Banza Manteke. En 
route they saw the large mission station 
and school center of the Baptist Mission- 
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REY. S. E. MOON’S BUNGALOW AT KIMPESI, WITH MR. AND MRS. MOON 


ary Society at Wathen and the Swedish 
Missionary Society’s station of Mukim- 
bungu. After a tramp of eight hours 
from Banza Manteke they reached the 
railway again at the Lufu station and 
went on down to Palabala Gare, from 
where they climbed the great Palabala 
hill and spent a night at that historic sta- 
tion, and the following day went down 
to Matadi, where they spent several days 
in conference with the members of our 
mission. By arrangement with the Dutch 
House at Banana they were able to en- 
gage their steamer to take them to Mu- 
kimvika, and then across to Banana to 
catch the French steamer, July 20. 

This remarkable tour was made as 
planned, schedule time was kept, and not 
one of the party was ill throughout. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Clark for the 
care and wisdom which he showed in 
conducting the party, three of whom 
were unused to tropical travel. 


KIMPESI 


Things move fast sometimes in Congo- 
land, at least, they did on Monday, the 
30th of May, when we received a two- 
hours’ notice that the Commission were 
on the train en route for Kimpesi. All 
hands put to work and when the train 
arrived we were at the station with the 





students to welcome our long hoped-for 


visitors. We were disappointed that the 
visit was to be so short, but we lost no 


time in showing them about and discuss- 
ing the plans of the school, its prospects 
and needs, and its relation to the work 
of our mission stations. 

Unfortunately our colleagues were 
away attending a committee meeting at 
Leopoldville, but as far as possible the 
regular program of the school was car- 
ried out. The Commission saw the stu- 
dents in their homes, at their studies, and 
at their work. As it happened, they had 
just begun brick-making and were very 
anxious to put on sackcloth and demon- 
strate what good bricks could be made 
without straw. At the regular prayer 
hour in the evening each of the members 
of the Commission and Mr. Clark gave 
the students a message which was inter- 
preted by one of the students. 

It was very impressive to note how 
these men, many of whom were super- 
stitious heathen just a few years ago, evi- 
dently appreciated the importance of the 
event. ‘They scemed to feel that these 
distinguished visitors indeed represented 
the people who were sending them their 
teachers to enlighten them and their 
needy people. They seemed to have a 
new sense of gratitude to God for the 
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light which they had received, and a new 
desire to carry that light to their breth- 
ren who still sit in darkness and under 
the shadow of death. 

This visit was all too brief, but it was 
lasting in its influence upon the students 
who never failed to pray for the Com- 
mission as they were making their jour- 
ney through this strange land where per- 
ils to life are so great, and that they 
might be able to return to their own 
land with a message to the people who 


sent them. S. E. Moon. 


A COMMISSION TO THE CONGO MISSION 
FROM AMERICA! 


We have often longed for this, but 
some of us began to think we were get- 
ting too old to live until it reached us. 
Again we were a little nervous when it 
was proposed that the Commission 
should go to the Sudan first; then ru- 
mors reached us that Congo might have 
first innings and our hopes ran high, and 
suddenly, before we could receive any 
definite news, the steamer Endeavor, of 
the British Baptist Mission, was putting 
to our beach with the long looked-for 
Commission on board. We had no op- 
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portunity to get up a demonstration, not 
even to put up a flag, but perhaps it was 
just as well or better that the Commis- 
sioners should see things in their every- 
day dress. In our own way we mission- 
aries and the natives gave the brethren a 
hearty welcome and we believe they were 
content to take us as we were. It was 
Saturday noon (July 20), and the ladies 
had to move around to get all in shape 
before sunset; meanwhile, the Commis- 
sion visited some of the villages and 
climbed the hill at the back of the sta- 
tion (some four hundred feet) to get a 
general view of the district. In the eve- 
ning they joined us at a church meeting, 
part of which was devoted to an ac- 
count by Mr. Metzger of a recent jour- 
ney in the Henry Reed made by himself 
and Mr. Hartsock, up the Kassai, Mfini, 
and Lukenje rivers and Lake Leopold II, 
prospecting for a move forward, and 
again we were made to hear the Mace- 
donian cry, “Come over and help us.” 
Sunday was, as usual, a busy day. At 
7 A. M., prayer meeting; 10 A. M., 
service; 11.30, baptismal service; 3.15 
P. M., Sunday school; 4.30 P.M., com- 
munion service; 7.30 P. M., service. In 
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AFRICA, IN FRONT OF CHAPEL 




















the morning Dr. Myers spoke, and in the 
evening Dr. Franklin and Dr. Ferguson, 
and we believe it was a holy, happy day 
to most of those present. 

Monday the Commission packed up, 
and at 10 A. M. steamed away on board 
the Henry Reed for Bolobo, where they 
would rejoin the steamer Endeavor. We 
knew about the date of their return, and 
so invited the evangelists, teachers and 











MISSION CHAPEL AT TSHUMBIRI 


church members from the outposts, and 
they came in good numbers. The sun 
had set before the steamer Livingstone, 
of the Congo Bolobo Mission, arrived at 
our beach, but there was a large crowd 
anxious to get a sight of the Bampomba 
(Seniors) who had come to visit us. 
When we gathered in the evening the 
chapel was too small to receive all who 
came. Dr. Myers again spoke and the 
missionary translated into Bobangi, the 
general language spoken in the district, 
but as there were present many women 
from the Baboma tribe, one of their own 
people interpreted part for their special 
benefit. It was an evening long to be 
remembered. In the morning the day 
school gathered, and our friends had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the 
eagerness to learn and the need of further 
help. 

Then we stood or sat for a photograph 
and soon after many hands and handker- 
chiefs were waving good-bye to our dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

Thank God for the visit of the Com- 
mission, for whom we and the natives 
had been praying for months. They 
brought a present blessing, and we feel 
sure the future blessing will also come. 
The friends who pray for us and support 
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us are, we fear, sometimes very shadowy, 
being so far away, but our people will 
now have a much better idea when we 
tell them of the love and of the kindness 
of the brothers and sisters who live across 
the water; the existence of these is now 
more real to them, and we seem to have 
been brought much closer together. 
The Missionaries, Tshumbiri. 


GREETING AT IKOKO 


It was a day of rejoicing and great 
pleasure when the steamer Endeavor was 
sighted on Lake Tumba, July 25. We 
had informed our Christians that it was 
bearing our Commission, accompanied 
by Mr. Haines and their former teacher, 
Rev. Joseph Clark. Most all of the peo- 
ple of Ikoko, both Christian and heathen, 
and a number from small towns nearby, 
were gathered on the beach singing 
hymns as the steamer approached the 
beach. A great demonstration was made 











REV, A. BILLINGTON’S HOUSE, TSHUMBIRI 


when Mr. Clark set foot on shore. The 
people gathered around him and carried 
him over the heads of the crowd, making 
an effort to tie him so that he would not 
leave them again. Mr. Clark, however, 
persuaded them to go and greet the Com- 
mission, which they did. 

Our Sunday services were very well 
attended, the temporary chapel being 
filled and about as many more seated on 
the ground outside. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Stonelake, who 
gave the use of the Endeavor, we were 
able to go to Ntondo, one of our out- 
posts across the lake. From there we 
made a short trip inland to give our 
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Commission an idea of the people and 
country. 

The Commission left on Tuesday, but 
made us rejoice in the fact that we would 
have them back again for the following 
Sunday. With the steamer Henry Reed 
I went to Bolenge to bring the Commis- 
sion back to Ikoko. When we returned 
here we were met by a large and enthusi- 
astic crowd. ‘The evangelists and their 
wives, Christians, and inquirers from our 
twelve outposts (some of them three or 
four days’ journey away), came to meet 
these men from America and to greet 
Mr. Clark. Again there was another 
demonstration of love and respect. Mr. 
Clark and Dr. Myers were lifted and 
carried through the crowd to the house. 

On Sunday we baptized thirty-nine 
candidates, Dr. Myers assisting. ‘The 
Sunday school roll books on that after- 
noon showed an attendance of 593 pu- 
pils. In the evening each of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, also Mr. Haines, 
gave a short talk, Vinda doing the in- 
terpreting. 

The visit of the Commission to [koko 
will ever be remembered by the Ikoko 
people. To show the importance they 
attached to this visit, it will suffice to 
record the action of the Ikoko church in 
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appointing a committee to request the 
Commission to send Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
back at once and to send ten more white 
teachers to help in this great work of 
evangelizing the great numbers of 
heathen about Ikoko. They brought 
firewood for the steamer freely, and 
when, for the great abundance of fire- 
wood they brought, a present was sug- 
gested, they refused, saying the only pres- 
ent they wanted was men to teach them 
and help them in the work of saving 
their brothers and sisters who do not 
know Jesus Christ. I hope and pray that 
this appeal will sound so loudly to all of 
the Northern Baptists that they will send 
laborers into this work at once. The 
present situation is really demanding 
much more help and none is at hand. 


S. W. Hartsock. 


The following letter was written by 
one of the members of the [koko church: 


Dear Friends: We cannot find suit- 
able words to express our thanks to you 
for sending this excellent Commission to 
us. In time past when we saw how 
other societies carry on their work in 
their various stations, having plenty mis- 
sionaries, we began to think that our 
spiritual fathers in America were neglect- 
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ing us. But now by the visit of these 
good men and their conductor we know 
that you still love us and think of us. 
Our hearts have been lightened and we 
pray that God will help us to do more 
to assist our beloved missionaries in 
spreading the good news to our neigh- 
bors. We pray, too, that God may lead 
the Commission. 


SONA BATA 
Saturday, the 25th of June, the Com- 


mission visited Sona Bata. ‘The evening 


evening Dr. Ferguson spoke of the peo- 
ple among whom he has worked so long. 
The house was full and the people lis- 
tened eagerly. The superstitions in India 
seem to be the same as those in Congo. 
The Christians were cheered to go for- 
ward as they heard of the triumph of 
the gospel out there. ‘They feel much 
encouraged by their visit and are now 
hoping that our mission will be kept up 
in Congo, for rumors had reached them 
that all their missionaries would be taken 
away. 
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prayer meeting was well attended. Dr. 
Franklin spoke and won the hearts of 
the people at once. Sunday Dr. Fergu- 
son and Dr. Franklin spoke to the Sun- 
day school. ‘The house was nearly full 
of children and visitors. ‘They heard of 
children in India and their customs, and 
often the men could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, “Just as we do.” At service 
Dr. Franklin spoke to a full-packed 
house. When he had finished, one of 
our evangelists stood up and thanked him 
on behalf of the Christians and said that 
he would pray God that he might be- 
come such a good man as Dr. Franklin. 
At the young people’s meeting in the 


The orphans had begged to see the 
Commission off. At the little railway 
halt, quite to our surprise they started, 
of their own accord, a verse of the hymn 
“God be with you till we meet again,” 
in Kikongo. 

The Commission has come and gone. 
Such men, we thank God for. God bless 
them. We cannot praise them too much 
for coming. What a sacrifice their 
churches and their wives have made in 
sending them to us. How thankful we 
feel. The natives count them theirs, 
and we all would enjoy a visit like this 
again and again. 

M. and P. Frederickson. 
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HOME OF REV, 


LUKUNGA 


The Commission arrived at Lukunga 
from their overland trip on Saturday, 
July 2. Arrangements for their coming 
had been made by Mr. Hill, who had 
gone up from Matadi to get carriers to 
go to Wathen and take the Commission 
for the remainder of the trip. 

On Sunday there was a good crowd of 
people, especially a good number from 
the north bank. The people listened to 
talks from the different members of the 
Commission, and must have been greatly 
delighted, either with the talks or what 
Budimba said in interpreting them, for 
they gathered about the visitors and 
asked them to stay two days and talk to 
them. During the afternoon the people 
talked with the Commission and present- 
ed them with a letter requesting that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill be sent to them at 
Lukunga. 

Monday morning, the glorious Fourth, 
the Commission celebrated early by ring- 
ing the bells of the station, and started 
off for the long tramp to Mukimbungu 
and Banza Manteke, where they arrived 
on Friday. 

BANZA MANTEKE 


There was nothing sentimental or 
emotional about the visit of the Commis- 
sion to Banza Manteke. ‘They came, 


they saw, they went their way. As far 
as we can ascertain, the most exciting 
event in connection with their visit oc- 
curred a short time before their arrival, 
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AND WIFE, LUKUNGA, 
when Mr. Clark’s hammock carriers, 
without form, ceremony or warning, 
brought him suddenly in too close prox- 
imity to the penetrating dampness of a 
stream of water. We have not learned 
all the details, but we understand why 
Mr. Clark insisted upon wearing his 
raincoat until the arrival of his baggage 
an hour and a half later. 

We purposed that the Commission 
should see things as they were and are. 
No attempt was made to cover up any- 
thing or produce abnormal conditions. 
Prior to Sunday the Commission looked 
over the grounds and buildings and vis- 
ited the day schools. They also conferred 
with the staff in regard to matters per- 
taining to the work. On Sunday about 
700 persons assembled for worship. The 
coming of the Commission had been pre- 
viously announced, consequently there 
was a larger attendance than usual. The 
main service was in charge of one of the 
native pastors—a man who was among 
the first to accept Christ on this field. 
His life is a beautiful testimony of the 
power of the gospel to keep and to save. 
Mr. Clark spoke briefly of the early his- 
tory of the work, its present condition 
and needs and future prospects. Dr. 
Ferguson spoke on behalf of the Com- 
mission. He contrasted the work here 
with that of India and other fields and 
urged the people to be firm and steadfast 
in their loyalty to Jesus Christ and His 
work. While there was no outward 
demonstration, there was plenty of evi- 





























dence of serious reflection and careful 
self-examination on the part of the 
church. 

Dr. Ferguson’s address was followed 
by a very fitting prayer offered by one of 
the native pastors, in which he poured 
out his soul in thanksgiving to God for 
bringing the Commission safely to us, 
for the help which has come and is still 
coming from the churches at home, for 
the knowledge of God and of His son 
Jesus Christ, and invoking the divine 
help and blessing upon the Commission 
during the remainder of their journey, 
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slightly closed. The suggestion was spon- 
taneously complied with. However, many 
insisted upon the customary handshake. 
It was a matter for deep regret that the 
visit had to terminate so abruptly. With 
sad hearts and moist eyes many lingered 
to see those whom they had come to re- 
gard as their friends and benefactors take 
their departure. I myself followed for 
some distance, and as I returned I passed 
a group of men in the nearby village who 
said to me, “Our joy is finished.” I 
asked why. ‘They said, “Because the 
white men have gone.” I replied, “No, 
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and also upon their families, friends, rel- 
atives and churches at home. ‘The con- 
gregation then stood and sang very heart- 
ily “God be with you till we meet 
again.” ‘The service closed with a bene- 
dictory prayer by the native pastor. 

I knew that the congregation would 
want to welcome their visitors with a 
handshake. I knew, too, that the Com- 
mission would want to leave in a very 
short time. So it was suggested that the 
entire congregation should show their 
welcome according to native fashion, 
which consists in clapping the hands 


your joy is not finished, but only begun.” 
You can remember their visit and give 
earnest heed to their words. Besides, 
they bear you upon their hearts, and al- 
though they cannot stay, or come again, 
they may be the means in the hands of 
God of helping others to come who will 
be a great blessing to you and to your 
work.” They replied, ‘““We are very 
thankful.” Both missionaries and natives 
regard the visit of the Commission as a 
godsend, and, like Paul of old, we have 
been made to thank God and take cour- 
age. J. E. Geil. 
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July 11 was a day of rejoicing among 
our Palabala people in general. We had 
fixed the 10th for communion in order 
that our people from our out-stations 
should see the Commission. From Sat- 
urday evening church members began to 
arrive, mothers carrying their infants as 
well as food and clothing for the occa- 
sion. 

After our early service on Monday, 
175 other members arrived, hence after 
worship at 11 A. M. we sat with these 
at the Lord’s table. At the close of this 
service, long before the arrival of the 
train, a number of our people were at 
the Halt waiting. At 3.30 when I start- 
ed out, to my surprise there were scores 
of people ahead. As the train stopped at 
the Halt, up went a shout of welcome 
which the hills and vales re-echoed. All 
the way to the compound men, women 
and children were on tip-toe with expec- 
tation and eagerly waiting to see the 
faces of these new friends. On the com- 
pound crowds were gathered in front of 
our little chapel with Mrs. Hall, and 
as the Commission arrived, again was 
heard shout after shout of welcome, such 
as Congos alone can give. We pressed 
through the crowd to our new dwelling, 
so that we might give at least a cup of 
tea to the travelers, weary from the 
rough journey and rougher climb from 
the railway station, before meeting the 
waiting congregation. But from the ver- 
anda Dr. Myers thanked the people for 
their happy welcome. As soon as possi- 
ble we repaired to the chapel, for dark- 
ness had fallen. Dr. Ferguson, Dr. 
Franklin, Dr. Myers, and also Mr. 
Haines, whose presence we welcomed, 
gave to us messages of inspiration and 
cheer; yes, and also Mr. Clark, whom 
they knew from his early labors among 
the people here. 

The spirit of oneness, of a common 
purpose, was apparent as we met in our 
little mission home for the evening meal. 
Then letters from their loved ones in the 
dear homeland were eagerly read. What 
a share those loved ones have in this ser- 
vice, giving their best where they them- 
selves could not come. 

July 12, after morning prayer meet- 
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ing a deacon, on behalf of the church, 
thanked the Commission for their visit 
and asked them to convey the gratitude 
of the Palabala church to the “Aku- 
luntu” in America for sending to them 
the word of life and light. He con- 
cluded thus: “You are our parents, we 
are your children, trying to walk, but 
we are not strong, therefore we ask you 
to continue to pray for us, to help us.” 
The same day at 7.30 P. M. we were in 
session at Matadi for our special confer- 
ence with the Commission. 

May the Master of the vineyard bless 
their coming in and their going out and 
favor us with the blessing of another 
such visit in the not far distant future. 


Elizabeth G. and W. A. Hall. 


NOTES ON THE CONFERENCE AT MATADI 


On the evening of July 12 all but two 
of our Congo missionaries on the field 
were gathered at Matadi for conference 
with the Commission. We had a most 
blessed week discussing the various prob- 
lems of our work plans and prospects for 
the future, with the result that we were 
all inspired with fresh courage and hope. 

Through the hospitality of our Swed- 
ish missionary friends, our Conference 
spent one pleasant afternoon at Londe. 

One important event which the edi- 
tor could not forget to mention was the 
birth of Franklin Ferguson Myers Moon 
on the morning of July 13. This was no 
time for a baby to put in appearance, 
monopolizing the time of doctors and 
others, but he did, and for his impudence 
he received his great name and a little 
bank account, presented to him by the 
Conference friends to help him in the 
years to come to live up to it. 

It seemed like being in church at home 
on Sunday morning as we, together with 
our friends of the Swedish Missionary 
Society and the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, about thirty white people in all, 
listened to Dr. Myers’ inspiring sermon. 

In the afternoon a most impressive 
dedicatory service was held in Dr. Sims’ 
dining room for the “Commission Baby.” 
All hearts were unitedly lifted to God 
as Dr. Ferguson led in the prayer for 
this young life and for the children of 
other missionaries. 























The Sunday evening service was the 
climax of all when the Commission led 
us in a real heart to heart experience 
meeting. 

After all, whether the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, the Board of Managers, 
the Commission, or we as Congo mission- 
aries shall prove to be vital forces in 
building up the kingdom of God will 
depend ultimately upon how nearly our 
hearts ring true. 

Monday morning we bade the Com- 
mission good-bye. Never did men de- 
serve better the good will that went with 
every farewell word. 

Good-bye, Dr. Ferguson. They say 
you poked your cane into every place 
where the white ants had been working 
—but you know from experience—and 
you can explain everything when you get 
home. 

Good-bye, Dr. Franklin. You did 
take notes on all of us, and of how much 
everything cost—but you put a whole- 
souled sympathy down with every item. 

Good-bye, Dr. Myers. You saw every- 
thing, but you didn’t go to South Africa. 
You left us all better than when you 
came—you told us what we needed and 
' how to get it. God speed you all! 

Good-bye, Mr. Clark. When you 
come back for good we'll give you the 
biggest welcome you ever got in your life. 

Good-bye, Mr. Haines. Always wel- 
come again. 

MUKIMVIKA 


The trim Andrea was in readiness for 
the arrival of the mission boat with the 
Commission on Monday morning, the 
18th of July—then with every one and 
everything on board—a genial sunlight 
and smiling faces, with waving farewells, 
the little steamer directed its course 
down the surging river. The faces turned 
thoughtfully and tenderly backward to- 
ward the vanishing port and the land of 
so many adventures, with memories of 
the large fields, the various stations and 
the eager workers and the welcome of 
the ways. The abrupt turn of the river 
shut off Matadi and then the faces 
turned toward the end of the journey. 
Boma was a port of call and the Ameri- 
can Consulate a point of visitation; then 
again, we were in touch with Matadi 
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in the timely luncheon, which had been 
so carefully and amply provided by the 
thoughtfulness of our Conference women 
—everything in fine form, from soup to 
coffee; and the iittle souvenirs were a 
pleasant surprise and happily received. 
Mr. Krist came down to meet the Com- 
mission and Vice-Consul Broy came on 
board for a farewell word; then the 4n- 
drea steamed down the river toward 
Mukimvika. 


It was toward sunset when the pier 
was reached, then the long walk up the 
hill until the arrival at the heights, just 
before the twilight, allowing a glimpse of 
the station and the wide, sweeping view 
of river and sea and the land-held hori- 
zon. ‘The arrival was a most unexpect- 
ed event tor the station staff; and there 
was a general rush to meet the demands 
of the occasion—rooms in readiness and a 
dinner to the call of the hour. Every 
one of the hospital patients who could 
walk, limp or toddle came forth with 
keen curiosity and wide-eyed wonder at 
the sudden appearance of so many white 
men; but the characteristic courtesy of 
the country did not fail them as they ex- 
tended the soft-veiced salutation, ‘‘Ko- 
leli.” The night was cool, with a bit of 
brine in the air; there was a serene still- 
ness on the heights, as the Commission 
blew out the lights for retirement and 
sleep—‘‘God rest them, Christian gen- 
tlemen.” 

‘Tuesday was a speeding dav of inter- 
est. "There were thirty-one cases in the 
hospital; the station was inspected and 
some of the towns visited. The superb 
location of Mukimvika was manifest and 
readily won the praise of the Commis- 
sion; and there was a marked interest in 
the hospital, the patients, and the dem- 
onstration of the care of the cases. Un- 
fortunately, the school had not been 
maintained in the absence of administra- 
tion, so nothing could be seen of that 
phase of the work. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Kruse, 
the chief agent of the Dutch House, the 
Andrea waited at Mukimvika to convey 
the Commission to Banana on Wednes- 
day morning. ‘The Commission made 
the last packing of the Congo journeys, 
and then speeded away to the last port 
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of call, Banana by the sea. The coming 
of the Commission was a great event in 
“Koleli” land. It will mean a more in- 
telligent appreciation of opportunity, a 
larger interest and an adequate support 
of the long neglected field. ‘The native 
salutations of parting, “Wenda kiabiza, 
Sala kiabiza,” are all timely and sugges- 
tive phrases: ‘You go on to the work, we 
remain to the work’; “‘All service ranks 
the same with God—there is no last or 
first.” ‘The mutual and inspiring bonds 
of service in the commonwealth of God 
and the welfare of His world. 

Mr. Kruse was waiting at the pier to 
welcome the Commission to Banana and 
the hospitality of the Dutch House. 
Luncheon was served and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kruse made the few hours at Banana a 
most enjoyable event. Then the French 
jteamer came into port and the Com- 
mission left the last of the land of visi- 
tation, speeding onward to the Sudan 
and the waiting hearts in the homeland. 
The members of the Commission have 
left a fragrant memory for good cheer 
and inspiration. ‘The coming was most 
timely—the selection most providential 


—the fellowship congenial for very 
sweetness and light. They have en- 
larged the horizons and lifted the vision 
to an unfailing outlook for the extension 
of the kingdom in the Congo. At last, 
after long and patient waiting, the hour 
has come for our American advance. 
May the members of the Commission 
find the memory of the Congo days an 
abiding benediction of remembrance! 

An unusual and delightful feature of 
the social hours of the Conference was 
the genial presence of Mr. Robert B. 
Haines, Jr., a Philadelphian of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Mr. Haines. has a deep 
interest in African missions and so 
availed himself of the opportunity of per- 
sonal observation through the visit with 
the Commission. Mr. Haines is the first 
layman whom the Conference has had the 
privilege to entertain; it is hoped that 
others will find the Congo an interesting 
field for travel with the opportunity of 
seeing Congo missions. From May un- 
til October journeys can be made com- 
fortably by the inexperienced in tropical 
travel. 


S. E. Moon. 
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SCHOOLBOYS AT BANZA MANTEKE STATION 








BAPTIST CHURCH AT BANZA MANTEKE 


The Report of the Congo-Sudan Commission 


AVING had the report of the 

Congo missionaries upon the Com- 
mission and its visit, we now turn to the 
report of the Commission upon the fields. 
Space prevents giving the entire report 
here, and we present the recommenda- 
tions: 

For the sake of clearness we quote 
just here three questions which were 
given to the Commission. Following each 
question is our brief answer. The grounds 
upon which our recommendation is made 
will be set forth in later paragraphs. 

Question: “In your judgment, are the 
present crisis and opportunity in this 
field such that you would recommend the 
Society to establish work here at the 
present time?’ Answer: They are not. 
While we recognize that there are large 
opportunities for work in Northern Ni- 
geria, and that need always constitutes 
a crisis, yet in the light of all the in- 
formation we have obtained we are not 
of the opinion that our Society should 
enter this field at the present time. 

Question: “Would you recommend this 
(establishment of work in Northern Ni- 
geria) if it should prove to be possible 
only by discontinuance or restriction of 
work in the Congo field?” Answer: We 
do not believe that Northern Nigeria has 
any field to offer which we should enter 
at the cost of discontinuance or restric- 
tion of the work in the Congo. 

Question: “Would you favor this 
course (a new mission in Nigeria) in 
case it were to involve continued or in- 
creased embarrassment to the work now 
conducted by the Society in other fields?” 
Answer: By no means. 

In recommending to the 
Managers of our Society 


Board of 
that work 


should not be undertaken in Northern 
Nigeria at the present time, we are far 
from being unmindful of the great need 
of larger missionary effort in that part 
of Africa. As has been indicated, there 
is at least one large, unoccupied pagan 
section already pacified and favorable for 
occupation, which we might enter with- 
out involving ourselves in unfraternal re- 
lations with other societies, if we are 
prepared to furnish suitable men and 
adequate support, with no consequent 
neglect to other fields, and if we have 
faith and ability to continue large invest- 
ments of life and money during the ap- 
parently fruitless years of cultivation 
which must precede a harvest. 

Then there are large, thickly populated 
Mohammedan provinces which are abso- 
lutely untouched by Christian missions. 

If there were not other questions to be 
considered besides the need of more mis- 
sionaries in Northern Nigeria, we should 
be obliged to recommend that our So- 
ciety enter that field at once, but the 
Commission has been compelled to bear 
in mind other questions as well. From 
the resolutions adopted by the Board 
of Managers of our Society, December 
2, 1909, calling for the appointment of 
this Commission, we understand that the 
desire to open a new mission in North- 
ern Nigeria was prompted by two con- 
siderations: First, the relation of North- 
ern Nigeria to the Sudan, which “pre- 
sents the largest unevangelized section of 
the world to-day.” Second, the convic- 
tion that “our general policy in Africa 
should be the assumption of larger re- 
sponsibility for its needs.” With refer- 
ence to the first consideration, namely, 
the relation of Northern Nigeria to the 
Sudan, the cardinal fact is this: the prob- 
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MATADI, SHOWING OUR BAPTIST MISSION IN THE FOREGROUND 


lem of the Sudan is first, and last, the 
problem of Mohammedanism. Islam is 
in the ascendancy in that part of Africa. 
The Sudan is not merely “in especial 
danger of being occupied by Moham- 
medanism.” Already it is recognized as 
Mohammedan, whatever may be said of 
the type of Mohammedanism that pre- 
vails or the spots here and there which 
are pagan. Therefore any movement 
which is planned for the redemption of 
the Sudan must deal ultimately with 
Islam. In our opinion, which is con- 
firmed by the views of men of experi- 
ence in Nigeria, effective work with ref- 
erence to the problem of the Sudan must 
be done in the midst of a Moslem popu- 
lation, and preferably in the large cen- 
ters, but this is practically forbidden for 
the present by the attitude of the British 
government. 

We are aware that with the nature of 
the Sudan problem in mind it has been 
urged that if the Moslem districts are 
closed to us our Society should begin 
work among pagans with a view to reach- 
ing out to the Mohammedans. We be- 
lieve that such a plan is most impracti- 
cable, and, in the opinion of men on the 
field, is most certain to result in failure 
to affect the general situation in the 
Sudan. It is hardly possible to estab- 
lish a work among inferior pagans which 
would prove to be a base for work with 
the superior Mohammedans. We are 
strongly of the opinion that while cer- 
tain pagan fields in themselves offer suf- 


ficient inducement for earnest effort, they 
are not to be considered as_ starting 
points in a campaign to check Mohamme- 
danism. The foundation work in one 
case would be no preparation for the 
other. 

We are aware also that our Society is 
urged to occupy pagan fields in order to 
check the movement of Mohammedanism 
itself. Should this policy be deemed ex- 
pedient we doubt whether Nigeria at 
present offers the most strategic point for 
the work of our Society. Dr. H. Karl 
W. Kumm, General Secretary of the Su- 
dan United Mission, has recently com- 
pleted a journey of fifteen months’ dura- 
tion through the Sudan, from the Niger 
to the Nile. Dr. Kumm was emphatic in 
his advice that any society wishing to 
enter the Sudan and occupy the most 
strategic, unoccupied situation at present 
should not turn to Nigeria. He believes 
that the next field which should be occu- 
pied is in the valley of the Shari River, 
southeast of Lake Chad and several, hun- 
dred miles to the east of Northern Ni- 
geria. He describes this section as com- 
paratively healthful. In view of the fact 
that Mohammedanism follows the avenue 
of trade and travel, and considering that 
the section which Dr. Kumm indicates 
is on the line of travel that the French 
have opened from the Lake Chad region 
to the sea by way of the Shari, Ubangi 
and Congo rivers, there appears to be 
good reason for his contention that the 
unoccupied position of greatest strategic 
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importance in checking the spread of 
Mohammedanism in Central Africa is to 
the east of Nigeria. 

With reference to the second considera- 
tion leading to the appointment of this 
Commission, namely, the conviction that 
“our general policy in Africa should be 
the assumption of larger responsibility 
for its needs,” we are aware that a part 
of this larger responsibility might be met 
in a new work for the pagans of Northern 
Nigeria. We have indicated that there 
is at least one large pagan tribe in North- 
ern Nigeria, pacified and open to Chris- 
tian missions, whose numbers are easily 
sufficient to justify another mission ex- 
clusively for them. At present only two 
stations are found among these people, 
which are on the western border of their 
territory. But if the assumption of larger 
responsibility for the needs of Africa is 
to consist in more extensive effort for the 
pagans, we believe this effort can be made 
by our Society more successfully in the 
Congo than in Northern Nigeria. While 
the population is somewhat denser in the 
smaller area of the latter territory, the 
total pagan population of Congo Belge is 
several times larger than the pagan pop- 
ulation of Northern Nigeria. There seems 
to be no need among the pagans in 
Northern Nigeria which cannot be dupli- 
cated in the Congo. Indeed, there are 
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areas adjacent to some of our own sta- 
tions in the Congo which are unoccu- 
pied by evangelical missions, though they 
are several times larger than any unoc- 
cupied pagan field in Northern Nigeria, 
and with population of inviting density. 

Moreover, any one or several such 
areas in Congo Belge is as large as that 
section of pagan territory in the south- 
ern part of Northern Nigeria which is 
occupied at present by sixteen mission 
stations and not one of them crowding 
another. Such areas are to be found 
immediately to the southeast of our 
Ikoko field and to the northeast of our 
new Kwango work (Cuillo station, es- 
tablished by Dr. Leslie). It is the opin- 
ion of our workers in the Congo, as well 
as the opinion of your Commission, that 
either of these unoccupied areas presents 
a large opportunity for expansion. 

In these circumstances we see no rea- 
son to open any mission in Northern 
Nigeria for the sake of finding work 
among pagans, when the possibilities for 
the expansion of our mission in the Con- 
go seem almost limitless under normal 
political conditions. Especially should 
we advise against opening any new work 
for pagans if the new mission should 
mean restriction of our present work for 
the pagans of the Congo. 

We have discovered no great natural 
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superiority in the Nigerian pagan as com- 
pared with the Congo pagan. We are 
firmly convinced that the opening of a 
new mission for pagans in Northern Ni- 
geria at the expense of the Congo Mis- 
sion would mean the sacrifice of the lay- 
ing the foundations in our African fields. 
These foundations have been laid at im- 
mense cost in human life, not to men- 
tion other investments. Churches have 
been organized, languages have been 
learned and reduced to writing. The 
Scriptures have been translated. Hymn 
books and numerous other volumes have 
been prepared, including text-books for 
the schools. Teachers have been trained. 
Native evangelists are at work. An edu- 
cational system is being planned. MHav- 
ing laid these foundations, we should re- 
gard it as most unwise to go to a new 
pagan field where all this must be done 
over again, if the going means restric- 
tion of the Congo work. So far as we 
can see, our largest opportunity for ren- 
dering service to the pagans of Africa 
lies in the strengthening of our lines in 
the Congo. Until that can be done we 


believe it is unwise to open a mission in 
Northern Nigeria. It is a time of crisis 
in our Congo mission. We are in seri- 
ous danger of losing much if we do not 
take steps promptly to conserve what has 
been gained. 

As a denomination we have a peculiar 
responsibility and a corresponding oppor- 
tunity in Congo Belge. Above Boma, 
fifty miles from the seacoast, all the 
evangelical societies at work on the great 
Congo River are immersionist bodies. 

All things considered, we are of the 
opinion that we can more successfully 
assume larger responsibility for the needs 
of Africa by the expansion of our pres- 
ent work in the Congo than by opening 
a new mission in Northern Nigeria. 

In closing these reports we wish to re- 
cord our appreciation of the services 
which Rev. Joseph Clark rendered the 
Commission. Without him such a jour- 
ney as we made would have been exceed- 
ing dangerous if not impossible. No 
man living is more widely known or 
more highly esteemed on the Congo 
than he. All were willing to do favors 
for him. His knowledge of the country 
and people gave us many advantages. He 
was always patient, thoughtful and 
watchful for our comfort. He is an able 
leader, a splendid linguist and a conse- 
crated Christian. 

W. L. FEeErcuson, 
JOHNSTON Myers, 
James H. FRANKLIN, 


Commissioners. 


A Farewell Service 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 4, a fare- 
well service was held in the Baptist 
Church at Madison, South Dakota, for 
Miss Hattie Petheram, who is under ap- 
pointment by the Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society of the West for 
work in Burma. The pastor, Rev. Fred 
Stockton, preached the sermon from I. 
Tim. 1:15, on the subject, “A Worthy 
Message.” Mrs. E. T. Cressey, of Sioux 
Falls, spoke for the women of the State 
and West. Mrs. B. M. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the local circle, spoke for the 
church. Miss Petheram told us of her 
call to the work and of her joy that she 
could go. At the close the regular 
monthly communion service was ob- 
served. The whole service was most 
helpful and inspiring. 
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Two-by-Two Evangelism in the Penobscot 
Valley 


ONE SOLUTION OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY PROBLEM 
By Rev. E. A. Davis 


ZROM October, 1893, to Oc- 
tober, 1903, and later the 
Baptist church in Old 
Town, Maine, twelve miles 
east of Bangor, enjoyed a 
steadily growing evangelis- 
tic campaign in school house 
districts. This church to- 
day, with its efficient pastor, Rev. Fred 
A. Snow, continues to be a strong body 
of Christian workers. 

Dr. White preached for the pastor at 
Old Town on a Sabbath when this cam- 
paign was at high tide, and no doubt 
remembering the pleasant but exceeding- 
ly busy day on this great field, when Dr. 
E. L. Richardson and Mr. N. H. A. 
Gammon carried him on the same after- 
noon to two out-stations ten miles away, 
has strongly urged the writer to tell the 
story, believing that others might be 
stirred up to do a similar work. 

The settlements reached by pastors and 
workers in this church are located in 
the broad valley of the Penobscot, north- 
east of the city of Old Town, on both 
banks of the river and reaching out 
from two to eighteen miles away. Mr. 
S., an elderly member of the church, 
early in the pastorate introduced the 
writer to a community known as Pushaw 





(pronounced Pooh-shaw), also to the 
people at Pea Cove, a settlement five 
miles away and located near the “Pea 
Cove Boom House,” where annually 
large crews of men handle many millions 
of feet of logs which come in “drives” 
to this point out of the heart of the 
Maine woods and down the various 
branches of the Penobscot. 
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THH BROAD PENOBSCOT AT THE OLD TOWN WOOLEN MILL. 


This was not new work to the pastor, 
as he had for eight years and a half en- 
gaged in the same line of effort in the 
seacoast fields at Sedgwick and Trenton. 
Mr. S., on account of advancing years, 
was obliged to give up the work, and 
the pastor looked about for a co-worker 
to go out with him. A young man had 
just come to the city from western 
Maine. When his help was solicited he 
replied, ‘“‘I don’t believe you want me, 
for I am an Adventist and I don’t be- 
long to your church.” But the pastor, 
who had already introduced the young 
man to the people at Pushaw, replied, “I 
am not particular about that. You like 
the work and we do not expect you to 
believe exactly as we do as Baptists in 
some matters, but if you can work with 
us .we can work with you. ‘Then, too, 
we hope that you will like us so well 
that, inasmuch as there is no church of 
your denomination in our city, you might 
join our church after awhile.” The 


young man was successful in this work, 
and he often used to say in later years 
that the way in which the pastor put con- 
fidence in him won him. He did join 
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the Baptist church in Old Town, and as 
he was accustomed to say, became “quite 
a Baptist.” The results in these two 
communities being so good, our enthusi- 
asm for reaching out into the highways 
and hedges increased. 

The church, instead of criticising the 
pastor for putting so much time into this 
new outside work, cheered him on. 
While the sermons may have had less 
brain power because of it, it is positive 
that they had more heart power. Spur- 
geon, when tired out with his multitudi- 
nous cares so that the intellectual reser- 
voir seemed to run dry, thrust himself 
into his sermons and got souls for the 
Lord, so he tells us. So it will often be 
for pastors who with their little bands 
of workers do this chief mission of the 
church in the highways and hedges. 

The pastor, realizing the need of more 
helpers in the growing crusade, appealed 
to another member, Mr. B., who replied, 
“Can you get along without me if I 
should be away sometimes on the Sab- 
bath?” ‘The’ pastor said, “I need you 
very much at the Sunday night meetings 
as well as throughout the day, but go, 
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MILFORD, WHERE IRVING R. JORDAN, THE SAW FILER, LIVES; 


for this outside work must be done, and 
you can do it all right.” 

It was hard to say go. ‘The other 
churches were making special effort on 
Sunday evenings. But my conviction 
was strong that this was the right thing 
to do. He did go. His burden was for 
Passadumkeag (Passadum-keag), eigh- 
teen miles by rail or road up the river 
from Old Town. ‘There he found a 
little band of Christian workers with no 
church building, only an old schoolhouse 
or a hall for meetings. He gave his 
time, his strength, his money, his best 
for this work, and won a great victory. 
jzould’s Ridge, a few miles away, was 
also linked up with this field. The out- 
look brightened until the little church 
was able to call a pastor Rev. A. W. 
Bailey, and under his leadership, with 
the continued help of Mr. B.—now 
known throughout that part of Maine 
as Deacon Bickmore of Old Town— 
built a pretty and convenient little house 
of worship and dedicated it as the church 
home. Mr. Bailey, after a successful 
pastorate, became pastor at Brooklin, and 
after the death of his wife went to South 
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HE WAS ONE OF THE TEN 


Africa under the South African Gen- 
eral Mission with which is associated the 
name of Andrew Murray. 

So now Passadumkeag and Brooklin 
in their spiritual life are linked up with 
Missionary Bailey in soul-winning, far 
away north of Durban, in new fields in 
South Africa. What a splendid history 
already from a small beginning. The 
Lord used a business man and a deacon 
to start it. Professionalism was not in 
it at all. The churches at Passadumkeag 
and Brooklin are with prayers and gifts 
even now helping to win souls to Christ 
in the wilderness of South Africa. I 
feel like shouting “glory!” at such mar- 
velous things. 

Now our schoolhouse district cam- 
paign was getting in full swing. More 
workers must be found. As the fires of 
salvation blazed up in the outlying fields, 
the blessed wave of spiritual flame was 
blown back upon the home church and 
we had revival all the time. ‘The ser- 
vices increased in interest and were less 
shifting in attendance than they had 
been. The Sunday night after-meetings 
with results were more frequent. Bap- 
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tisms were occurring often. The ingath- 
ering was steadily growing. ‘Three new 
districts in the town of Greenbush, ten 
miles away each, were put down on the 
map for work. Other settlements were 
occasionally visited, as Greenfield and 
Costigan. Nearly all of the afternoon 
drives when this campaign was at its 
height were ten miles away. Financially, 
we shared our expenses, although two of 
the brethren bought teams for this pur- 
pose and put therefore much money into 
their teams. We could not expect the 
money back, but very often the offerings 
would meet the expenses of one or two 
teams. ‘The people were kind and will- 
ing, and often remembered the pastor 
when they came into town. But we got 
something better than money. We got 
many precious souls for the Lord. We 
could not have time for sirloin steak din- 
ners Sunday noon after Sunday school, 
for the pastor, never that he can recall, 
left his Sunday school class without a 
teacher because he had a_ twenty-mile 
drive to make. He often took his dinner 
in a paper bag and jumped into the car- 
riage with one of the brethren within 
twenty minutes after leaving the Sunday 
school room. Besides, as he never asked 
his wife to give up her supervision of the 
primary department to get a hot dinner 
for him, he was contented with a paper- 
bag dinner. The steak dinner could come 
on Monday much better. 

One hundred and five new members, 
I think, were received into the church 
during the decade, and a considerable 
percentage of that number were from the 
out-station districts. Many a_ blessed 
baptismal scene was enjoyed in the waters 
of the broad, rolling Penobscot. I wish 
to say here while passing that I never 
knew of any discord among the eight or 
ten field workers in this blessed campaign 
during the entire decade. 

There were at least ten business men 
and mill workers who stood so faithfully 
with me in this campaign, and some 
women at times went out to help us, es- 
pecially when women were to be baptized 
in the river. I am stirred through and 
through with new enthusiasm when I 
think of how these hard-working men 
stuck to their posts, making these heavy 


drives, often miles each way, in bad 
weather, at least bad roads, and how 
they were glad to put their money into it. 
The half has not been told and will 
never be known in this world of the story 
of the blessing which came to scores of 
homes through these schoolhouse meet- 
ings. 














BAPTIST CHURCH, PASSADUMKEAG 


I wish in closing to tell an incident 
that brought the final victory in a for- 
lorn field. ‘The last field or settlement 
that we tried to help was Greenbush 
station, ten miles from Old Town, on 
the Maine Central Railroad, and on the 
very banks of the Penobscot. This was 
a little community with possibly a dozen 
or more families and a few more at some 
distance away. Here we found the 
railroad station and an old-fashioned 
roadhouse, used in the days away back 
when the stage coach ran over the old 
“military road” from Bangor to Houl- 
ton into Aroostook County. This old 
tavern still stood as a crumbling land- 
mark, although occupied by a family. 
Near by was the schoolhouse, which had 
a handful of scholars in it usually. Up 
and down the river road lived the ‘river 
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THE LIFE OF THE LOGGERS ON THE PENOBSCOT 


drivers’—men who know how to walk 
on the logs in the middle of the river, 
how to handle them. ‘The river is for 
weeks at the spring season their home, 
and they camp on its banks night after 
night as they work their “drives” down 
toward Old Town and Bangor. 

Well, we decided to give this com- 
munity a lift toward God if possible. 
Mr. E., who had his team for this pur- 
pose and had the gift of perseverance, 
first tried the field, sometimes along with 
the pastor, sometimes alone. For months 
we toiled on with very little result. Mr. 
E. had done his best and he had done 
well, but he thought that some other 
brother had better take it for a while. 
The pastor had noticed a new man in 
the city, introduced himself, and found 
out that the man came from St. John, 
N. B. The pastor watched him and de- 
cided that he was another good candidate 
for schoolhouse work. He said he was 
a member of a Baptist church in St. 
John, and he united with the church in 
‘Old Town. When asked if he would 
take hold of the schoolhouse work he re- 
plied, “Do you think I could do it?” 
“Certainly,” the pastor said. ‘You are 
strong, spiritual, can sing, and have a 
lot of good cheer.” 


So this brother, Mr. J., tried the new 
station and tried it faithfully. Still there 
were no results. As we were returning 
from the station to the city one Sunday 
afternoon and were still five miles from 
home he turned and, earnestly looking 
me in the face, said, ““Mr. Davis, I have 
been thinking about this work up here, 
and I must make a decision right away 
about it. They want me to sing in the 
festival chorus this winter. ‘They are 
urging me to do so.” Sad at the prob- 
able loss of my new worker when I 
needed him so very much, I replied, “Yes, 
Irving, I know you like to sing.” That 
was all I could say. I had no argument 
to offer and I did not dictate. 

He continued, still with a special 
earnestness, “I cannot do both. I have 
my family to care for. I work long days 
in the mill (he was a saw filer), and if 
I am to sing with the chorus I shall have 
to get my rest at home Sunday after- 
noon. But I have been thinking the mat- 
ter over and have decided that I will let 
the chorus go this time and stand by the 
meetings at Greenbush.” You can im- 
agine how I felt, perhaps. I replied, 
“Irving B. Jordan, if you are going to 
do that I can tell you now that there 
will be a revival at Greenbush, for that 
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is the way the Lord works when we give 
up things for Him.” ‘This new brother 
gave up what he considered good for 
that which he had discovered to be the 
best. This kind of spirit of sacrifice al- 
ways brings precious experiences and 
great blessings. 

With.our courage renewed, we looked 
around for a little more help, and Rev. 
John H. Higgins, of Charleston, who 
died the very week in which I am writ- 
ing this article, came to the rescue. Al- 
though a man of means, he was humble, 
and he went into this little community 
and lived in their homes; and the Lord 
used the two workers to bring about a 
glorious change in that community. On 
at least two occasions did the pastor step 
into the waters of the Penobscot with 
converts and bury them with Christ in 
baptism. ‘The first to be baptized were 
the station agent and his wife. I shall 
never forget the last week-night meeting 
in an old house on the river bank; how 


the brethren drove with me the ten 
miles after a full day’s work in the city; 
and how we stayed so late on account 
of the increasing interest, as souls were 
deciding for Christ and deciding to go 
forward in baptism, that Dr. R. said, 
“Pastor, if we are going to get home 
to-night we will have to start pretty 
soon.” On the following Sabbath came 
my last baptismal service as pastor for 
ten years of the Old Town Baptist 
Church. As I stood in the waters of the 
“noble river” of Maine, as I looked far 
away for miles down the broad river, 
and as I buried these dear brethren and 
sisters with Christ in baptism as my fare- 
well to the Upper Penobscot, for which 
during my pastorate our church with its 
splendid people had heartily codperated 
in every way, joy and homesickness were 
intermingled; but in the heavenly glory 
we will surely talk over the days when 
God blessed the crusade of two-by-two 
evangelism in the valley of the Penobscot. 
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The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


ITS REVELATION OF SERVICE POSSIBILITIES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


By Charles L. 


GENTLEMAN with prob- 
ably many years before him 
for a life of Christian ser- 
vice remarked to me as we 
passed out from our morn- 
ing worship, “When I hear 
a sermon like that I yearn 
to do something definite 
for the extension of the kingdom. of 
God.” He then reminded me that he 
had recently retired from business and 
had nothing to absorb his attention but 
the care of his investments and the pur- 
suit of some literary studies in which he 
had been long interested. He had re- 
cently returned from Europe, where he 
had been for many years spending nearly 
half of his time. He was established, 
however, for the winter, and if his en- 
ergies could be directed, was ready to 
render any service which his pastor 
might indicate. He belonged to a large 
congregation composed of families with a 
generous competence. Prayer meetings 
and conventions were not neglected; in- 
deed, he was a trustee of three higher 
institutions, and yet believed that he was 
accomplishing very little. He spoke 
very earnestly concerning the unused 
material in the churches and the unde- 
veloped resources in a layman’s life that 
might be easily employed if channels 
were found for their activity. Worship 
he enjoyed, but he longed for service! 
He realized the difference between at- 
tending service and attending to the ser- 
vice of the Lord. 

The Laymen’s Movement louie an 
opportunity for such men to discover new 
forms of Christian work. Roaming 
through a northern forest a few years 
ago, a young man not long out of college 
noticed that the Penobscot river could 
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easily be turned into a depression in the 
valley and furnish immense water power 
before it would meet the stream several: 
miles below at the end of the rapids. 
What he had seen he quickly reported to 
others. Capital became interested, and 
one of the largest paper mills in the 
world stands on the spot where the dis- 
covery was made. A farmer treking 
weekly to a neighboring town and pass- 
ing along the plunging waters of the 
Androscoggin, saw possibilities which no 
one had before realized, and to- day the 
town of Rumford Falls, that has in it 
almost the power to make the paper of 
a nation, is the center of human activity 
and industrial life. A few years later 
a telegraph operator of modest salary de- 
tected another opportunity to utilize the 
same river. ‘To-day he is a man of large 
wealth and has discovered the joy of en- 
riching a Christian college. 

It seems but yesterday that a few 
Christian men met to discuss a method 
of enlisting their brethren of the United 
States and Canada in the Christianiza- 
tion of the world. When the same men 
faced the great congregation of laymen 
in the Auditorium at Chicago they were 
reminded of the words of Portia in the 
“Merchant of Venice”: 

“How far that little candle throws his 

beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty 

world.” 

The results have been startling. Lay- 
men have been aroused as never before 
by the message of the Master and have 
vowed that His Kingdom shall fill the 
earth. 

This Movement reveals to men forms 
of Christian activity near their homes 
that they would not have supposed were 
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within the range of their skill and abili- 
ties. In their new interest in the larger 
aspects of the Kingdom, they have found 
rich Christian deposits at their doors. 
They have looked through the telescope 
at distant peoples and into the remote 
corners of their own land, and when the 
old call has come to give, have learned 
the joy of giving that others may gain 
the gospel. They have, however, not 
only learned to use the telescope to draw 
the distant near, but are focusing the 
microscope which has made what was 
yesterday unimportant to be filled with 
the divine significance. The foreigners 
living in their town; various languages 
spoken in their communities; the social 
and religious problems, emerging from 
the mixture of population in American 
rural and urban life; the fear for the fu- 
ture; the necessity of early action and 
kindly touch; the danger from political 
bosses; the conflicts of labor and capital ; 
the materialism of non-religious forms of 
sociology; the passion for quick wealth; 
the shadow of anarchism the gentle voices 
of socialism; the rationalizing of educa- 
tion and the changing order in theology 
all make them fear that they are stand- 
ing on the thin crust of what may be a 
crater, and drive them to a minute study 
of the dangers in their own and other 
lands which can only be escaped by the 
fresh exposition of the truth of Christ. 
To accomplish this purpose, the lay- 
men are seeing the necessity of a com- 
prehensive study of all missionary activi- 
ties. The deductions of yesterday made 
by those who have given their lives to 
this work greatly interest these belated 
students, but if they are to contribute in- 
telligently to the solution of he prob- 
lems created by the conquest of the 
world, laymen must approach the subject 
in their own way and arrive at original 
conclusions. Those coming forward in 
all departments of human activity take 
this path. Education, science, art and 
government are all feeling the uplift of 
recent investigations. Each of these 
sciences is being studied in its world 
bearings. Business, philanthropy, sociol- 
ogy and Christianity deal in universals. 
They are not ethnic impulses. Men who 
have a world-view of everything else are 


not contented to have a partial view of 
the Kingdom of God. The opportunity 
is not enough. The whole absorbs their 
interest. “To divide the work is to di- 
vide the vision: north, south, east and 
west, latitude and longitude, are not 
words in their vocabulary. ‘They search 
for them in vain in the instructions of 
Jesus. They hear his words, “Go ye into 
all the land.” ‘The bleating of the lost 
sheep whether feeding in Africa or 
America sounds alike to them. Divi- 
sions based on organizations which have 
grown up along lines of least resistance 
and may be merged to-morrow cannot 
bandage a layman’s eyes. 

The average man may have all too lit- 
tle aptitude for theology. He thinks in 
conquests, not in creeds. He is sure that 
the foundations are true and safe. Many 
see the old mountain from the new an- 
gle. Knowledge of Christianity devel- 
ops, but Christianity itself does not 
evolve. Faith is stimulated by the vic- 
tory of Christians, but faith is estab- 
lished in Christ. Each century has addéd 
its superstructure while following its 
own lines of ecclesiastical architecture, 
but the foundations rest on the unseen 
hands. Indeed, one is impressed in this 
Laymen’s Movement that when some 
who bear the ark of God are trembling 
for its safety or are silently wondering 
after all if there is anything in the ark, 
these new crusaders are giving heed only 
to the plain words of Jesus as they plan 
a campaign to carry the Cross to the ends 
of the earth. They do not appeal to 
creeds, but glorify deeds. ‘They do not 
turn aside to define the justification 
which is by faith, but while pressing for- 
ward on the march they insist that all 
who have a true faith in Christ will 
justify their faith by their deeds of ser- 
vice. 

The laymen do not desire to create 
new methods, but only to provide the 
means for suitable men to evangelize the 
world. ‘They have no ambition to add a 
new piece of machinery to the already 
crowded machinery hall of the church. 
Their purpose is to supply the fuel that 
keeps the human dynamos going. With 
them it is largely a Christian placer 
mining proposition to dislodge the gold 























in the pockets of men for the realization 
of the purpose of God. This gold has in 
some localities been already obtained in 
large quantities, but when the cyanide 
methods of the Movement have all been 
worked it is expected that these follow- 
up processes will lead to gratifying re- 
sults. The laymen insist that the larg- 
est amount of gifts will probably, how- 
ever, be discovered in the low-grade 
areas. One thing, indeed, is certain, that 
those who are behind this Movement are 
experts for mining gold in the hills that 
have been neglected, and they declare to 
all investors that the safest investments 
are in man and missions. 

A prominent layman, through no fault 
of his own, suddenly lost his fortune. It 
probably will never return, but the next 
Sunday after the financial disaster that 
swept away the accumulations of a life- 
time, when he entered the church which 
he himself had largely built, realizing 
that he was again a poor man, he re- 
marked to a companion, ‘No one knows 
what a day may bring forth, but one 
thing is true: what I saved I lost, and 
what I gave to the Kingdom of God I 
have forever saved.” ‘The interpreters of 
this new campaign call attention to such 
men as Chester W. Kingsley, who in the 
early days of his Christian experience 
prayed for “a hand to get and a heart 
to give.” 

The Laymen’s Movement is, however, 
no struggle for control between the con- 
servatives and the progressives. Its “pro- 
gressives” are not insurgents; its ‘“con- 
servatives’ wish only to conserve the na- 
tional resources of men for the super- 
natural development of humanity. There 
is no struggle over the control of the or- 
ganization. Its one desire is for the di- 
vine control of all missionary organiza- 
tions whose output shall not be inter- 
mittent because the fuel varies. It is not 
a new nationalism asserting itself, but a 
new conception of the internationalism of 
Jesus inserting itself in modern Christian 
activities. 

And yet these enthusiastic men expect 
that the machinery of missionary organ- 
izations shall run without friction or 
confusion, shall be well supervised, skil- 
fully placed, and its energies used with 
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the highest economy for insuring the best 
results. Because missionary societies have 
been long active, no reason exists in the 
minds of the laymen why they should 
not be provided with simpler machinery 
if a finer economy can be realized. This 
Movement expects to see utilized the 
latest modern devices for the decrease of 
operating expense that every pound of 
gold may furnish increased power. It 
hopes to see every leak in the dam stopped 
that every drop of water may strike the 
wheel that runs the mission mills. 

This modern Movement seems to some 
only to be a search for the neglected ma- 
terial resources in human life. Its im- 
pact, however, is spiritual. It seeks first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, believing that all other things shall 
be added unto it. It asserts that Chris- 
itanity unfolds its life only to those 
whose life it enfolds. It asserts that only 
that man who leans upon the Master’s 
bosom can hear the throbbing of his heart 
and see the callous hands of the Son-of 
God. ‘Thousands of men have obtained 
new vision, but have not become vision- 
ary. ‘The facts of missions may be un- 
known, but they are not unknowable. 
The Laymen’s Movement therefore un- 
dertakes to furnish facts from which 
men may frame their judgments. It real- 
izes that “human judgments are the re- 
sults of what men do not know quite as 
much as what they do know,” and so its 
leaders rest not until these facts are fur- 
nished. They are the crop forecasters 
who announce the spiritual harvest con- 
ditions of all the world. They inform 
us that while the total yield is somewhat 
higher than last year, nevertheless in 
view of the universal sunshine of God’s 
love and the river that should flow to 
all the nations, the harvest of the King- 
dom are not ten per cent. of what they 
should be and may become. 

Indeed, they have spoken truthfully, 
for all lands may soon be placed within 
the reach of the irrigating canals of the 
gospel, but many men are needed to dig 
the ditches and to conduct the water. 
There are no deserts that cannot be fully 
reclaimed. ‘The day should soon arrive 
when all the oases shall enlarge until the 
deserts have vanished ! 
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The New Secretary of the Northern Baptist 
Laymen’s Movement 


T is with very great pleasure that Mis- 
SIONS introduces to its wide circle of 
readers Rev. W. ‘T. Stackhouse, who 
leaves the great work he has been doing 
as Secretary of the Baptist Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement of Canada to take 
up a similar work for the Baptist Lay- 
men of the North and West in the 
United States. The article which he has 
written for December Missions will tell 
something of what has been accomplished 
in the past three years in Canada. Mr. 
Stackhouse accepts the call to the new 
field because he believes it is a larger 
work with promise of even larger results 
for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God throughout the world. All who 
have known him are assured that he has 
a great mission before him. It was with 
great difficulty that the Canadian breth- 
ren were persuaded to let him go, and 
no easy matter on his part to decide to 
come; but having decided, his whole 
heart and energy and experience will be 
thrown into the Movement. 

This means that a rare spiritual per- 
sonality will be added to our missionary 
forces. Mr. Stackhouse has had special 
training for work with men. Born in 
February, 1865, at Bloomfield, New 
Brunswick, his childhood and youth were 
spent on his mother’s farm, his father 
having died before his son was born. 
The community was almost wholly Ro- 
man Catholic and cared so little for 
education that there was no schoolhouse 
until the boy was sixteen. About this 
time he was converted and baptized in 
a brook on the farm, uniting with the 
little Baptist church at Saltsprings. 
Studying all he could, at nineteen he 
was convinced of a call to preach, and 
applied for a mission field. He was 
given oversight of two small churches 
for a month, after which if he could get 
support from the fields, he might re- 
main. Raw recruit as he was, such 
were his natural gifts and his evangelistic 
zeal that he remained nearly two years, 
during which a revival came and seven- 


ty-five were added to the churches, with 
resulting radical change in the commun- 
ity life. Realizing the need of further 
preparation, he entered Horton Acad- 
emy at Wolfville, and two years later 
Acadia University, from which he grad- 
uated in 1892. Each summer was spent 
in a mission church, and he was preach- 
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ing indeed nearly all the time. In 1892 
he was called to New Glasgow, N. S., 
where he was ordained and served three 
years, marrying meanwhile. In 1895 he 
was called across the continent to the 
important First Church, at Vancouver, 
B. C. The very next year the British 
Columbia Baptist Church Extension So- 
ciety was formed and he was made its 
secretary, in addition to his pastorate. 
Now he had found the kind of work for 
which manifestly he was designed. When 
the British Columbia Baptist Conven- 
tion succeeded the Extension Society he 
became its chief, and traveled extensively 
over the Canadian Northwest, founding 
churches and studying the situation. 
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Later he left the church in Vancouver 
for a little struggling church in the 
mining region and brought it to self- 
support. He loved this pioneer work. 
But he was presently needed for the 
superintendency of home missions in 
Manitoba and the Northwest, and in 
1901 began work with an immense home 
mission proposition before him. Union 
with British Columbia later gave him all 
western Canada for his parish. For six 
years he labored incessantly, and became 
known and loved as the “big superin- 
tendent” of the West (he is much over 
six feet tall, spare and wiry). He hada 
field 1,500 miles long and 300 across, 
in which were 145 organized churches 
and more than 450 preaching stations. 
If ever there was a “sky pilot” adapted 
to his work, here was one, and no won- 
der the Canadians feel that it is a calam- 
ity for them to have him drawn across 
the border. When the Laymen’s Move- 
ment took him from the home mission 
superintendency, it still left him to trav- 
erse the entire Canadian territory, and 
his influence was felt from Vancouver to 


Halifax. 


This is the man who comes to our 
Laymen’s Movement of the Baptists of 
the North and West. He will receive 
a warm welcome, and that he will soon 
make a large place for himself there is 
no doubt. Those who heard his address 
at Portland will need no further intro- 
duction. We add this estimate of a 
Canadian contributor to the Northwest 
Baptist, who says there is “none in the 
ranks of our denomination more ad- 
mired and beloved”: : 


“Some of his friends are fond of find- 
ing in him the Lincoln type, and in truth 


there are striking similarities in early en- 


vironment, and similarities still more 
striking in the angularity of form and 
the geniality of soul, the readiness of 
wit, the kindliness of judgment, the will- 
ingness to bear the heavier burden, the 
deep-veined humanity, the quick abhor- 
rence of the unmanly thing, the rare 
spirit of simplicity that is honest with 
itself and with all mankind. He is a 
statesman born, but not a politician. He 
is a leader of men, but will have no 
man his dupe. Rarer than his splendid 
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gifts is his uncalculating consecration, 
and behind that consecration are an in- 
genious faith and a deep consciousness 
of the eternal verities. His visit to any 
church is always an inspiration to its 
members, while by the struggling home 
mission pastor its memory is cherished as 
a spiritual benediction.” 

We congratulate the Northern Bap- 
tist.Laymen on having such a leader. 
Now for a rallying around him from the 
start that will realize the potential pos- 
sibilities of the Movement. 


(3) 


Notes 


@ The reports from all the theological 
schools are of the same tenor—large en- 
tering classes, an unusually promising 
quality in the men, and enthusiasm for 
the work on the part of both faculties 
and students. The theological seminary 
of to-day is a live place, and anybody 
who doubts it has only to make a visit 
and be satisfied. Moreover, in all our 
seminaries the missionary cause is now 
given much more than a hearing. Actual 
missionary work as well as study are in 
evidence, and missions and evangelism go 
hand in hand. Dr. Mabie is contrib- 
uting not a little to a deepening interest 
in missions on the part of the seminary 
men. Progress is all the time making 
in the right direction. 


(3) 


@ The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
who rules over forty millions of people 
and is said not to be particularly friendly 
to missions, has apparently been taken 
with the idea of industrial mission work, 
and recently visited the Free Baptist In- 
dustrial Training School, of which Rev. 
G. H. Hamlen is the head, at Balasore. 
He promised five hundred rupees for an 
oil engine, and a grant of fifty rupees 
a month from provincial funds (three 
rupees equaling a dollar). Mr. Bawden, 
engaged in similar work at Ongole for 
our Foreign Society, agrees with Mr. 
Hamlen that there is no more effective 
way of influencing the future of India 
than by teaching right ideals of honest 
labor and upright business methods. 
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AT was a long journey 
we took to reach them 
from Philadelphia, but 
~ we were stimulated by 
the prospect of the good 
»Y we might do, as well as 
receive, as the repre- 
sentative of the three 
national societies. From 
Omaha onward we en- 
joyed the genial and helpful companion- 
ship of Rev. Joe P. Jacobs, who is a 
power in the ten western States which he 
represents as District Secretary and Su- 
perintendent. After four days of hard 
travel we reached Thermopolis, Wyom- 
ing, the center of that growing State, 
and terminus of the Burlington Branch 
Railroad which reaches southward from 
Toluca. The name of the town indi- 
cates the fact that it contains a sulphur 
spring which comes boiling hot out of 
the side of the mountain. The State 
has made a reservation here, and there 
are free bathing pools, as well as those 
which may be used for a trifling cost; 
and there is a large space where tents are 
pitched, and the sick and poor are reap- 
ing the benefit—pools of Bethesda. One 
of the best hotels we found in our long 
journey was here at Thermopolis. 
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WYOMING 


Three great Conventions, we said. 
None of them was great in size, but 
each of them was the largest and most 
representative which its State had yet 


Three Great Conventions 
By R. G. Seymour, D.D. 


BIBLE AND MISSIONARY SECRETARY OF THE PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


held, and each well attended. In the 
Wyoming Convention in Big Horn 
Basin we could not help thinking of Dr. 
E. E. Chivers, whose labors with speech 
and pen opened up to the attention of 
Baptists this region we passed through— 
the Crow Reservation, where he was 
made an Indian chief. And we recalled 
the fact that before the opening up of 
this country a colporter of the Publica- 
tion Society, Mr. Wilkinson, came by 
rail to Cheyenne and then took a team 
and drove up into the Basin and left here 


’ seeds of truth which have ripened into 


rich fruitage. The gift of a Bible to a 
brother and sister brought them to 
Christ, and we find them important fact- 
ors in our Baptist family. Rev. Geo. L. 
White, the Secretary of both Wyoming 
and Utah Conventions, is the Home 
Mission Society’s Superintendent. He is 
loved by all and the work is progressing 
under his wise leadership. ‘There are 
strong men in each of these Conventions 
who are doing their outpost work with 
the true spirit of sacrifice and devotion; 
among them, Rev. Geo. Van Makle, who 
presides over the Convention ; Emmanuel 
Payne, of Lorimer; R. R. Hopton, Secre- 
tary of the Convention and pastor at 
Jasper; and W. R. Howell, pastor-at- 
large. 

Three full days were given to this 
Convention. We have attended many 
conventions, but never one which exceed- 
ed this in its spirit. A marked feature 
was the dedication of four colportage 
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wagons which have begun their pioneer 
work in the State, under the direction of 
the Convention as well as the Publica- 
tion Society. They have already begun 
to reap in the field, and the brethren 
were almost jubilant on the day of dedi- 
cation. The writer preached the sermon 
and Mr. White offered the prayer of 
dedication. At this first Convention we 
found Dr. D. D. Proper, Dr. C. A. 
Cook, and Rev. Arthur Wadsworth, the 
acting representative of the Pacific Bap- 
tist, and Rev. Joe P. Jacobs. The latter 
preached the closing sermon, and a young 
man was converted. 


is a country of magnificent distances 
when it took us two days to reach Provo, 
but we found here a devoted company 
in the First Baptist Church, of which 
Rev. W. J. Sigler is the pastor. We had 
a royal welcome on the part of the Con- 
vention and it was our privilege to enter 
into the devotions and discussions as well 
as to deliver a missionary address. “The 
Convention applauded when it was an- 
nounced that the Publication Society 
would at once put two new colportage 
wagons into the State. The first we 
sent into Utah had a hard experience. 
In less than a month its horses were 
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T. H. BAXTER CALLING AT 


A Baptist church has been organized 
at Powell of 34 male members and 32 
female. ‘This is the result of what is 
called “team work” by Rev. H. B. Fosket, 
pastor-at-large, and Rev. E. A. Spear 
and his wife of Chapel Car “Glad Tid- 
ings.” ‘The pioneer work was done by 
the chapel car, twenty or more souls were 
converted through the work of the car 
missionary, and then Mr. Fosket came 
and organized the work. ‘The chapel 
car has held meetings the past three 
months in Grey Ball, Basin, and Powell, 
and will work at ‘Thermopolis. 


UTAH 


Our second great Convention was held 
at Provo, Utah. We realized that this 





A NEW HOME IN WYOMING 


stolen, but no such thing is possible now. 
There are great difficulties in the way of 
evangelical religion in this heart of Mor- 
mondum, and problems which need wise 
and tactful heads and hearts for solution. 

The progress, as the Convention min- 
utes show, is not rapid, but there is a 
progress, and every effort should have 
our heartiest support. There is winning 
power everywhere with the old gospel 
earnestly preached. Good work is going 
on, both in Ogden, under Pastor Zim- 
merman, and in Salt Lake City, under Pas- 
tor Bowerman; and in the latter city a 
new and fine church building is in process 
of erection. Mr. Bowerman preached a 
most excellent sermon at the Conven- 
tion. The church at Eureka, under the 
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SEYMOUR AND PROPER IN CENTER 
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CONVENTION: 


THE WYOMING 


THE FOUR COLPORTER WAGONS DEDICATED DURING 


pastorate of Rev. Chas. McHarners, re- 
ported a new interest and a large in- 
crease in congregations. Quite a num- 
ber of conversions were reported which 
had come through the meetings held by 
Rev. L. T. Barkman and family of 
Chapel Car ‘Good Will.”’ God has put 
His seal upon the first work of “Good 
Will” in Utah. Mr. Barkman and his 
son Floy added greatly to the interest of 
the Convention by their singing. It 
should be recorded also that the Baptists 
of Utah, both men and women, are cheer- 
fully meeting their budget apportion- 
ment. Dr. C. A. Wooddy was a helpful 
force all through the Convention, as 
were Dr. C. A. Cook and Mr. Jacobs. 
The Chapel Car “Good Will’, being at 
Provo, the Convention voted to hold its 
Sunday school session in the car. It was 
filled with these earnest workers and a 
warm and profitable session was held. 
Miss Millspaugh, who represents the 
women’s work of the West, was in evi- 
dence not only in Utah, but in each of 
the other conventions, and does import- 
ant work among these Baptist women. 

While Mormonism overshadows the 
land, it surely is the Land of Promise. 
It has its long, fertile valley with the 
Jordan running through it; its Sea of 
Galilee, as well as its Dead Sea; its land 
of riches and great possibilities; and we 
were never in a land where we felt there 
was so great need of the gospel to lift a 
deluded and deceived people out of ma- 
terialism into the real spiritual life. We 
found a number of what the people call 
“Jack Mormons,” who, while still hold- 
ing on to their materialistic and sense 
faith, are refusing to pay the Temple 
tax. It isa break from the hierarchy. 

Between the second and third conven- 
tions Mr. Jacobs accompanied me on a 
detour from the Park train at St. An- 
thony, and we went by stage ninety miles 
each way to visit Jackson’s Hole, a fer- 
tile country which Owen Wister has pic- 
tured in “The Virginian.” 


MONTANA 


We reached Bozeman, a thriving place, 
and found the brethren expecting us, and 
had again a royal welcome and were 
afforded all the time we wished to pre- 
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sent our work. Rev. J. E. Noftsinger, 
the popular pastor of Butte, presided 
over the Convention. ‘Two excellent 
addresses were given on the first evening 
(the fourth session of the Convention), 
on “Looking Backward” and “Looking 
Forward,” the first by the President, and 
the second by the new Secretary of the 
Convention, Rev. Thomas Stephenson. 
Two memorable addresses on education 
were given by Rev. A. F. Colver and E. 
R. Clevenger. The denominational 
newspaper received careful and vigorous 
treatment from A. L. Wadsworth and 
George B. Conway. Two other inform- 
ing addresses were delivered by Dr. C. 
A. Cook on “Stewardship,” and Dr. C. 
A. Wooddy on “The By-products of Re- 
ligion.” You may be sure it was a vig- 
orous side view of home missions. Dr. 
Wooddy is a great power on the Pacific 
Slope. A really great evening with a 
crowded house was experienced when five 
brethren talked on the Laymen’s Move- 
ment—J. F. McNamee, M. L. Rickman, 
R. G. Seymour, Chas. A. Cook, and C. 
A. Wooddy. ‘There was not only in- 
formation in this service, but inspiration ; 
nobody wearied, and a decided impulse 
was given to men’s work. 
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‘The last morning we spent in the Con- 
vention was devoted to the work of the 
Publication Society. The missionary work 
was discussed by Superintendent Jacobs; 
“Seventeen Years in Montana,” by L. 
G. Clark, the Sunday School Missionary ; 
“The Experience and Observation of a 
Colporter by a New Colporter,” Thos. 
Howland; and an address by Dr. Sey- 
mour on colportage work. ‘Then Dr. 
Noftsinger offered the prayer of dedica- 
tion of the two new wagons, which have 
begun their work in codperation with the 
Convention. ‘Two more will be sent 
into Montana as soon as they can be pre- 
pared and the right men can be found. 
Anybody will not do for a colporter. ‘The 
pioneer work needs men of grit, grace 
and gumption. We are deeply impressed 
with this frontier and foundational work. 
The fields are broad, the harvest is great, 
the laborers are few. We must not only 
pray to the Lord of the harvest, but help 
to thrust forth laborers into the harvest. 
Our two great Home Societies are work- 
ing wisely and nobly, and any invest- ° 
ment in them is sure to produce the rich- 
est dividends in a harvest of souls and in 
future Baptist churches, endowing these 
new communities with moral power. 





Winter Sheep Herding on Wyoming Range, near Douglas, Wyo. 
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W hat Do Baptists Mean by Christian Comity? 
By L. A. Crandall, D.D. 


HE man who assumes to 
speak for all Baptists is 
either very courageous or 
very foolish. ‘There are 
Baptists and Baptists and 
Baptists. Some hold that 
an organization of im- 
mersed believers is the 
only body of Christians 
having a right to the name “church,” 
while others gladly apply this term to 
companies of Christian people who have 
not been immersed. Some would permit 
only the immersed to come to the Lord’s 
table; others welcome all sincere disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ. Some assert that 
Baptists should plant a church of their 
faith wherever possible, irrespective of 
the presence and work of other Christian 
bodies, and over against these is a great 
multitude who declare that this policy is 
not only foolish, but wrong. In the dis- 
cussion of the Baptist attitude towards 
Christian comity, in addition to the ex- 
pression of individual opinion, one may 
venture to record what he believes to be 
the prevailing sentiment in that group of 
Baptists with which he is most familiar. 
This will confine the present article to 
a consideration of the general attitude 
towards comity held by the constituency 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Comity means more than courtesy. Its 
demands are far from being satisfied by 
public politeness or platform protesta- 
tions that “we are all one.” Comity 
means less than organized union. It does 
not involve the obliteration of denomi- 
national lines. Whatever the etymology 
of the word may suggest, it has come to 
stand for denominational administration 
with sole reference to the kingdom and 
righteousness of God. ‘True, some sec- 
tarian propagandists may claim that the 
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best interests of the kingdom demand that 
their particular body shall disregard what 
is being done by other denominations and 
proceed as if they constituted the only 
redemptive force in the world. Such an 
attitude is not only conceivable, it is 
actually held. Possibly some people 
among those who make up the constit- 
uency of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion may occupy this position; but it is 
safe to say that they constitute a small 
minority. Experience has taught us that 
denominational zeal may mean an un- 
christian rivalry which works injury to 
the kingdom of God. Unless such zeal 
is “according to knowledge”’ it is like an 
engine on the rampage which hinders the 
transportation it was intended to help. 
In common with other denominations, 
we have been learning from the foreign 
field. At Oklahoma City in 1908, Dr. 
Barbour, our foreign secretary, made use 
of some such language as this in his an- 
nual report: “A denominational propa- 
ganda, as such, in foreign lands, is a sin.” 
We have a profound conviction that Dr. 
Barbour voiced the general sentiment of 
our people, especially those who have 
been in living relations with foreign mis- 
sionary undertakings. ‘Those who have 
gone out to distant lands to carry the 
good tidings to the peoples who know 
not Christ, unite in declaring that only 
a cooperative, unified Christianity can 
win the non-Christian world. The unity 
need not be of organization, but it must 
be of such reality as will secure freedom 
from denominational rivalry, full and 
constant conference among the represent- 
atives of different denominations, such di- 
vision of territory as will conduce to the 
highest possible effectivenes of the total 
Christian force engaged in the work of 
evangelization. “This has now come to 
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be a commonplace in foreign missions. 
Baptists are uniting with other ecclesi- 
astical organizations in_ establishing 
schools, hospitals and other agencies by 
which the Christianizing of foreign lands 
is promoted. Baptists are quite as ready 
as any denomination to join sister bodies 
in such partition of the foreign field as 
shall seem to be demanded by the best 
interests of the common work, and to 
respect such partitions when they have 
been made. 

We are coming to see, Baptists as well 
as others, that it is quite as important to 
place the kingdom of God first in our 
work in the homeland as in the lands 
which lie beyond the seas. American 
Christianity is confronted by a gigantic 
task. We are appalled by the awful de- 
pravity found in the sinks of our great 
cities. Our churches fall back before 
advancing tides of poverty and ignorance, 
and leave great areas almost untouched 
by Christian influences. If anything has 
been demonstrated by the experience of 
Protestantism in our large cities, it is 
that the different denominations must 
work together if we are to accomplish 
any considerable measure of our task. In- 
dependent and unrelated city mission 
work has been tried out and is a failure. 
Every unselfish friend of man will re- 
joice at the steps now being taken to mass 
the Christian forces of a given city for 
the assault upon the strongholds of wick- 
edness. Neither is the necessity for de- 
nominational codperation confined to our 
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cities. “The wicked over-churching of 
small towns is a scandal to our religion. 
State after State is recognizing this, and 
by the creation of interdenominational 
commissions is seeking to prevent the 
waste of money and the reproach to our 
cause which has characterized so much 
of our work.in the past. In this high 
endeavor Baptists are heartily joining. 

Organic union among Protestant bod- 
ies is an attractive vision, impossible of 
present realization. A general impres- 
sion seems to prevail that Baptists, above 
all others, stand in the way, not only of 
union, but of hearty codperation. So far 
as union is concerned, when bodies which 
are distinguished from each other only 
by some difference of view concerning 
church organization come together, it 
will be time for Baptists to consider the 
matter seriously. As regards interde- 
nominational comity and the largest pos- 
sible codperation, Baptists—of the North, 
at least—have already proved, abundant- 
ly, their sincere desire to meet their 
brethren of other communions half way 
in plans and efforts for the more eff- 
cient prosecution of God’s work. We 
have very positive convictions that are 
not shared by other religious bodies; but 
the one conviction which dominates all 
others is that, not only as individuals 
but as organizations, the kingdom and 
righteousness of God are to have first 
place in our affections, our purposes and 
our activities. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MISSIONARIES ON THE CANADA, 








WAVING GOOD-BYE TO AMERICA 


Departure of the Missionaries 


FALL CONFERENCE—FAREWELL MEETINGS—SAILINGS 


NUSUALLY successful 
Yi and inspiring,’ was the 
opinion of all who had 
the pleasure of being 
present at the annual 
conference with the out- 
going missionaries, held 
in the Ford Building, 
FJ September 12-19. The 
Ee meetings were largely at- 
tended and were full of value and help. 
The topics by days were as follows: The 
Organization of Our Work; Codpera- 
tion with Home Churches; The Mis- 
sionary and His Work; The Mission- 
aries and the Board; The Relations of 
the Missionary (including his relations 
to Europeans and the government, to his 
fellow missionaries, and to the natives 
and native religions) ; and The Spiritual 
Life of the Missionary. In connection 
with these topics valuable discussions 
were held in which many missionaries on 
furlough brought the light of their own 
experience to bear on the various prob- 
lems presented. ‘These general and in- 
formal discussions also brought the new 
missionaries into personal touch with the 
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foreign field in a peculiarly helpful way. 
Several short, stirring addresses were 
given that added much to the interest of 
the meetings, and the devotional exer- 
cises, which occupied the opening half 
hour, were a daily inspiration greatly ap- 
preciated by all. 

On Thursday afternoon a reception 
was tendered the missionaries under the 
auspices of the Boston Baptist Social Un- 
ion and the Woman’s Baptist Social Un- 
ion, where in a pleasantly informal way 
many people met the missionaries and 
went away feeling a personal interest in 
the work on the field after getting such a 
homelike glimpse of their representatives. 
On Friday evening and again on Sunday 
many of the churches in Boston and 
vicinity had the privilege of listening to 
the missionaries. 


THE FAREWELL MEETINGS 


On Monday afternoon the farewell 
service was held for the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Societies, including wives 
of missionaries, Mrs. M. G. Edmands, 
president of the Eastern Society, presid- 
ing. A noble and thoughtful address 
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was given by Mrs: L. E. Gurley, of 
Troy, N. Y., and Mrs. W. T. Elmore, 
of South India, brought a greeting from 
the field. Dr. Walter Calley, of the 
Board of Managers of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, presided at the evening ser- 
vice. “The missionaries were presented 
by Secretary Haggard, and as he called 
their names they responded, telling in a 
sentence why they had chosen to give 
their lives to the mission cause. Seventy- 
five spoke in as many minutes. As ven- 


After all the missionaries had given their 
message, Secretary Barbour spoke a final 
word to them, and the impressive service 
closed with a prayer by Dr. N. E. Wood, 
of Arlington. On Wednesday, the 21st, 
many gathered at the pier to bid farewell 
to the thirty-five missionaries who were 
about to sail on the Canadian, of the 
Leyland Line, for Liverpool. The cus- 
tomary service was conducted by Secre- 
tary Barbour and prayer was offered by 
Dr. Francis of Clarendon Street Church. 





MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHILDREN ON THE CANADA’S DECK 


erable Dr. W. B. Boggs, of Ramapat- 
nam, South India, rose in response to 
Dr. Haggard’s roll-call, the admiring 
audience gave him a warm welcome. It 
was a pleasure to see Mrs. W. I. Price, 
the widow of our former missionary in 
Burma, who after twelve years of ab- 
sence is returning to her lifework with 
her daughter, Miss Eva R. Price, while 
another daughter, Mrs. D. C. Holtom, 
also present at the meeting, accompanies 
her missionary husband to Japan. ‘There 
may have been much that was sad in this 
parting from friends and dear ones and 
native country, yet the note throughout 
was that of joyful triumph, so marked as 
to thrill the least responsive of the large 
audience who met to bid them farewell. 





LOCAL FAREWELL SERVICES 

Previous to the gathering in Boston, 
many of the missionaries had attended 
farewell meetings given in their honor by 
their home churches. ‘The members of 
the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gathered to bid good- 
bye to Miss Edythe A. Bacon, M.D., 
who has long been active in that church. 
The pastor paid her a glowing tribute 
and prayer was offered for her safe jour- 
ney. The First Baptist Church at Iola, 
Kansas, had a farewell service for Dr. 
and Mrs. John G. Woodin, who go 
from them to the Burma field. The 
program presented included a short ad- 
dress by the pastor, Rev. W. H. Owen, 
upon “What Foreign Missions Have 
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Done for Us and What We Have Done 
for Foreign Missions,” and Dr. Woodin 
gave an interesting address upon the 
character of his field and work. ‘The 
young missionaries were then presented 
with pleasant remembrances, a touching 
gift being an American flag presented to 
them by the G. A. R. A reception was 
tendered Miss Nairn and Miss North- 
rup at the Calvary Baptist Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and over three hundred peo- 
ple met to bid them godspeed. In con- 
nection with Dr. J. Riley Bailey’s ordi- 
nation at the First Baptist Church, 
Greensburg, Pa., Dr. and Mrs. Bailey 
were given a reception. Both were active 
in church work, and the members of the 
Greensburg church will follow their life 
in Assam with prayerful interest. Sim- 
ilar gatherings occurred elsewhere. One 
is reported on page 710. 


JESUS SAID, THERE IS NO MAN 
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THE WESTBOUND PARTY 


On September 23rd a large number of 
Chicago Baptists met in the Immanuel 
Church for a farewell service to the mis- 
sionaries sailing from San Francisco. Sec- 
retary Haggard had charge of the meet- 
ing, introducing the thirty-one missionar- 
ies present. The Scriptures were read by 
Dr. R. E. Manning, prayer was offered 
by Dr. C. F. Tolman, and Dr. Johnston 
Myers, the pastor of the church, offered 
the final prayer of consecration. “Two 
days later Minneapolis and St. Paul Bap- 
tists gathered in a farewell meeting in 
Calvary Church, Minneapolis, where 
District Secretary Peterson introduced 
the missionaries. At Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland and Sacramento the missionar- 
ies also addressed audiences. “The west- 
bound party sailed October 4th from San 
Francisco on the Chiyo Maru. 


THAT HATH LEFT 


HOUSE, OR BRETHREN, OR SISTERS, OR MOTHER, OR 
FATHER, OR CHILDREN, OR LANDS, FOR MY SAKE ,AND 
FOR THE GOSPEL’S SAKE, BUT HE SHALL, RECEIVE A 


HUNDRED FOLD NOW IN THIS TIME, AND IN 


THE 


WORLD TO COME ETERNAL, LIFE.—MARK 10:29-30. 





THE CANADA LEAVING BOSTON HARBOR 
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The Literature of the Kingdom 
By Prof. Samuel Zane Batten, D. D. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST 


II 


NCE more, we need a vital, practi- 

cal Christian Literature in the lan- 
guages of our immigrant populations. In 
her most illuminating book, ‘““The Spirit 
of Youth and the City Streets,” Miss 
Jane Addams has called attention to a 
most important need. She shows how a 
large proportion of the immigrants com- 
ing to us have left the old home-land to 
escape religious and political oppression. 
These people, young people usually, come 
to this land believing it to be a land of 
liberty and justice. They come here, 
many of them, with a great passionate 
yearning for justice and fellowship; they 
come here ready to throw themselves into 
any movement that makes for social jus- 
tice and genuine democracy. But when 
they come into our cities, what do they 
find? They find that our civilization is 
dominated almost wholly by the material- 
istic spirit, that our cities are given over 
almost wholly to industrial activity. 
They find in these cities a misgovern- 
ment more subtle and more oppressive 
than anything they have known in the 
old world ; they find the great mass of the 
people bent on money-making and pleas- 
ure-hunting and cynical with reference to 
social reform and civic betterment. They 
find that the Americans whqm they meet 
are wholly absorbed in commercial inter- 
ests; that these Americans have no con- 
ception of the stirring social and phil- 
osophic movements in Europe, and that 
the people generally have no great his- 
torical bonds or national ideals. On the 
other side, they find other things that are 
no less serious in their effects. In a short 
time the men take out “‘their first papers” 
and become voters in the new Republic. 
As they speak a foreign language they do 
not read our papers and come into a full 
understanding of the principles involved 
in a vote and do not know the nature of 
their civic obligations. But they have 
votes and so they are courted by certain 
selfish special interests. The agents of 


CONVENTION SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION 


the brewers—to take an illustration—go 
among them and wholly mislead them 
with reference to the issues and candi- 
dates. ‘They tell the people that the men 
opposed to the saloon are trying to take 
away their liberties and to reduce them 
to serfdom and subjection. By conjur- 
ing with the word Liberty, by appealing 
to the people’s prejudices and fears, these 
minions of the saloon are able to mislead 
the people and to align them almost sol- 
idly in favor of saloon candidates. 
Through these political middlemen, who 
are little else than political pirates, the 
“foreign vote” is usually delivered almost 
en bloc for any special interest that will 
hire the workers. 

This is not all, but among these for- 


eign-speaking peoples all kinds of re-. 


ligious and social doctrines are preached 
by bitter and persistent agitators. In the 
old world the word Church meant the 
Roman Catholic Church; here the agi- 
tators include all churches in the same 
category and denounce them all in un- 
measured language. In the old world 
Socialism meant social justice and eco- 
nomic opportunity; with some of these 
agitators it means hostility to all govern- 
ments and the overthrow of all existing 
institutions. 

What is the inevitable and tragic re- 
sult? In a short time these people lose 
their enthusiasm for social and economic 
reform and become indifferent to all ef- 
forts for civic betterment; they regard a 
vote as a political asset ready to be sold 
to the highest bidder; soon all interest 
and ardor die out of life and existence 
suddenly becomes stale and unprofitable. 
And so they sink down a dull, sodden, 
inert mass in our cities, interested only in 
money-getting—like the rest of Ameri- 
cans—and pleasure-hunting. Some of 
them remain restless and ill at ease, ready 
to welcome any doctrines of social reform 
and change; not a few of them become 
bitter atheists in religion and destructive 
anarchists in social thought; thus they 
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become a dangerous element in our cities 
and a menace to our free institutions. 

What shall we do? Miss Addams is 
right in her suggestion that we must turn 
to advantage this insatiable desire for jus- 
tice and brotherhood in these foreign- 
speaking peoples. She is no less right 
when she declares that “a distinct and 
well directed campaign is necessary if 
this gallant enthusiasm is ever to be made 
a part of that old and still incomplete 
effort to embody in law—‘the law that 
abides and falters not, ages long’—the 
highest aspirations of justice.” This is 
certain, that we cannot any longer neg- 
lect the possibilities of the strangers with- 
in our gates. This is certain, that we 
cannot do this work by starting a few 
poorly equipped mission stations in the 
midst of these people where a narrow 
and individualistic and self-seeking gospel 
is preached. This is certain also, that we 
cannot meet the need of these peoples 
and win their thoughts to better things 
by a few unattractive leaflets that deal 
only with the individual soul and ignore 
the social relations of life. Christianity 
is a social religion from centre to cir- 
cumference, and just so far as it is purely 
individualistic it is not Christian. Chris- 
tianity by its very nature is an undying 
passion for justice and brotherhood, and 
when that passion dies Christianity is 
gone. What we need therefore—what 
we must have—is a series of attractive, 
clear, brief leaflets and tracts setting 
forth the great fundamental conception 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. With 
this there should go leaflets and tracts 
dealing with such things as the school, 
the home, the city, the Church and the 
State. The meaning of a vote should be 
explained and the obligations of citizen- 
ship should be made clear. More than 
this, the idea of brotherhood and fellow- 
ship should be emphasized; the longing 
for social justice should find a voice, and 
the people should know that Jesus Christ 
is the King of Justice. Then ways in 
which the people can help in social and 
civic betterment should be indicated. The 
meaning of liberty should be explained . 


We must meet these people where thev 


are. We must understand their mood 


and outlook. We must honor their pas- 
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sion for justice and must direct their en- 
thusiasm for democracy. We must make 
them know that Jesus Christ is their best 
friend and that he sympathizes with all 
their aspirations. We must make them 
know that the churches believe in jus- 
tice and brotherhood, in right-dealing 
and fair opportunity for all. Neglected 
and misunderstood or badly handled, 
these people may easily become the most 
dangerous element in our land and may 
jeopardize our free institutions. But 
met in sympathy and understood in their 
longings, treated as brothers and given 
the whole gospel of the Kingdom, these 
people may gradually become the most 
valuable element in our life and may thus 
aid us in working out a national life that 
shall embody the righteousness and broth- 
erhood of the Christian ideal. 


Then, referring for a moment to the 


_letter from the American missionary in 


Turkey, we shall have a literature that 
will meet the needs of men the world 
over. The letter from this missionary 
voices a real need and shows a real dan- 
ger. What can I tell him? I am quite 
familiar with the literature of Social Ser- 
vice and Social Reform; and yet I do not 
know of many such tracts as he wants. 
I can find socialistic tracts by the dozen, 
brief, pointed, stimulating, attractive; 
and yet I do not know of three tracts 
dealing with the questions of Social Jus- 
tice and Social Democracy from the 
Christian point of view. The Social 
Service Commission of the Northern 
Baptist Convention has made a beginning 
in the Social Service Series; and these 
should receive the widest possible circula- 
tion. But beyond this a great work needs 
to be done by our Mission Societies, City, 
Home and Foreign. 

What then is one of the most urgent 
tasks before us as a denomination? It 
is the creation of a general literature in 
the language of foreign-speaking peoples, 
dealing with the great idea of the King- 
dom of God on earth. And implied in 
this is the creation of a real, fresh litera- 
ture, with verve and vision, dealing with 
the social and civic aspects and obliga- 
tions of Christian people, and voicing the 
deep cry of the people for light, for jus- 
tice, and for brotherhood. 
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The Revolution in Portugal 


T would be difficult to recall a more 
sudden, swift and successful revolu- 
tion than that which within twenty-four 
hours changed Portugal from a monarchy 
to a republic. The revolutionists had 
their plans laid with great care, and car- 
ried them out with a precision that indi- 
cates sustaining power in the new gov- 
ernment. The boy king, forced by as- 
sassination into a position for which he 
had no fitness, was no match for the var- 
ied forces arrayed against him, and the 
queen mother was said to be one of his 
chief hindrances through her alliance 
with the clericals. The royal family 
saved their lives by flight and found 
refuge under the English protection at 
Gibraltar. The army in the main sided 
with the revolutionists, as did the navy, 
and within a few days peace and order 
reigned in Lisbon, the capital, and a pro- 
visional government, with a poet-scholar 
at its head, was conducting affairs with 
moderation and skill. | While at this 
writing the governments of Europe have 
not recognized the republic, the feeling 
is general that it is a fact accomplished, 
and that there is no hope of a restoration 
of the monarchy. 

Without doubt, the roots of the revo- 
lution cannot be reached without disclos- 
ing a deep-seated hostility to clericalism, 
to the constant interference of the church 
in affairs of state. Rome knows well 
that there will be no union of Church 
and State in a Portuguese republic, and 
has done all in her power to ward off the 
inevitable. Among the first acts of the 
new government was a decree of expul- 


sion against the religious orders, justifica- 
tion for this being found in a law dat- 
ing back to 1834 when all religious or- 
ders were dissolved and forbidden to re- 
éstablish themselves in Portugal. That 
law was never repealed, but after a time, 
in face of it several orders returned to 
the country and eventually acquired such 
standing that the government in 1901 
found it neceessary to legalize the situa- 
tion. This shows the regard paid by the: 
Roman Catholic Church to the laws of 
a land that stand in the way of its plans. 
The recognition of orders was extended 
only to such congregations as were then 
established, and that under express con- 
dition that there should be no novitiates 
and no vows. It is said that these con- 
ditions have not been observed, and the 
summary expulsion therefore is justifi- 
able. In taking this step, the new gov- 
ernment was clearly yielding to popular 
demand, and its greatest difficulty has 
been to guard the monks and nuns from 
attack by incensed people. An archbishop 
and bishop have also been expelled, and 
the domination of the papacy in Portu- 
gal is at an end. 

Portugal is a little country, with a 
total population of less than six millions. 
It has: some great names in its history, 
but like Spain has long been held in a 
subjection that meant illiteracy and pov- 
erty, repression of individual initiative, 
hopelessness and dejection. It has been 
out of date, out of mind. Ninety per 
cent. of its people cannot read. Ignor- 
ance and superstition have thrived under 
priest rule. Yet there has been growing 
a spirit of liberty and democracy, and a 
group of leaders have resolved upon a 
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new era of progress. Staggering under a 
debt of eight hundred millions imposed 
by the royal extravagance and profligacy, 
the point came when forbearance was no 
longer possible. Surely Americans must 
sympathise with the revolutionists, and 
hail the advent of the Republic of Portu- 
gal, which may give to the people at last 
civil and religious liberty and a fair 
chance for life and happiness. If it be 
true that it will require time for the peo- 
ple to acquire the art of self-government, 
that is their misfortune, not their fault. 


(3) 


The Situation in Spain 


HAT effect the revolution in Portu- 

gal would have upon conditions in 
Spain has been a matter of grave import. 
That there was an understanding be- 
tween the republican leaders of Portugal 
and Spain and a plan for a concerted up- 
rising is believed in Spain, but the assassi- 
nation of Dr. Bombarda, a republican 
leader, hastened the crisis in Portugal 
and disturbed any such plans. Well in- 
formed as to the Spanish plots, Premier 
Canalejas was prepared to put down an 
insurrectionary movement, and by the 
placing of troops at the special danger 
points prevented an outbreak. At the 
same time, it is realized that the situa- 
tion is more critical than at any previ- 
ous period, because of the disaffection 
that has been created by the clericals and 
persistently fostered ever since the dis- 
agreement with the Vatican. ‘The pre- 
mier has warned the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that manifestations of Catholics, on 
the one hand, and of anti-clerical work- 
men on the other, would be likely to stir 
up civil war. In an address to the.Cham- 
ber, he condemned the attitude of the 
clericals as turbulent and lawless, and 
read extracts from sermons and speeches 
of prelates in which they declared that 
he was an infidel and coward, that the 
government was unworthy of the slight- 
est respect, and that all liberals were 
common rowdies. Then he pointedly 


asked the Catholic party, “You who at- 
tack the public schools, is this the liter- 
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ature with which you educate your chil- 
dren?” He asserted that the complais- 
ance of the Spanish public authorities in 
the past to the church had resulted in the 
total absorption of the State by the 
Church’s clericalism and had destroyed 
civic liberty and freedom of conscience. 
The people, he said, “were obliged to 
begin a supreme battle against clerical- 
ism, but to pretend that we seek relig- 
ious conflict is iniquitous.” 

It is certain that had not Spain pos- 
sessed a statesman of the far-sightedness 
and lofty purpose of Premier Canelejas, 
and a king willing to recognize the right 
and support it, the chances for the exist- 
ence of a monarchy in Spain to-day 
would be exceedingly slight. 

And as the disastrous results of Church 
and State are unfolded before us, the 
lessons will not be lost upon our own 
people. We are given to complaisancy, 
and are permitting the religious orders 
which have caused trouble in every coun- 
try of Europe, and been expelled from 
most lands at one time or another, to 
fasten themselves here and acquire vast 
properties. We are hearing more and 
more frequently the assertions by prelates 
that Roman Catholicism will soon dom- 
inate this free land, and that it is the 
only hope of the American Republic. We 
are allowing a Roman Catholic lobbying 
at Washington and in State capitals that 
is clearly church interference in political 
affairs. It is quite possible that the day 
will come when the political peril of so- 
called religious orders will be evident 
here. If so, there will be another de- 
cree of expulsion, and the clericalism that 
is the inveterate foe of our public schools, 
and of genuine liberty here as everywhere 
else on the face of the earth, will suffer 
the fate that has overtaken it elsewhere. 
Perhaps it is easy to mistake tolerance 
and kindliness and generous concessions 
for supineness and weakness, but it is a 
mistake all the same, as any religious 
body will discover that tries its hand 
openly at ecclesiastical domination. 
Meanwhile, it is a pity to have arrogance 
and presumption make it difficult for us 
to live in that spirit of amity and mutual 
respect that we should like to see uni- 
versal, 
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The Kansas Semi-Centennial 


HE Baptists of Kansas cele- 
brated the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of their State Conven- 
tion at Atchison, October 
10-13, with great rejoicing. 
The Atchison Church was 
probably the fifth church 
organized in the State, dat- 
ing August Ist, 1858. The first Baptist 
sermon in the place was preached by L. 

A. Alderson, in April of that year, and 
he began regular services in what had 
been a saloon. Kansas is now prohibition. 
A substantial house of worship was com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1859, “unen- 
cumbered by debt,” and there the Con- 
vention was born on June 6th, 1860. The 
present fine edifice was thronged with 
Baptists, now an influential body forty 
thousand strong,—and the program was 
admirably carried out. Dr. Morehouse, 
of the Home Mission Society, sent the 
greetings and congratulations of the So- 
ciety, with a historical sketch of its work 
in Kansas, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: 





BEGINNINGS 


The beginning dates back to 1854, coin- 
cident with the first large influx of pop- 
ulation. The first missionary was Rev. 
W. W. Hall, from Massachusetts, who 
arrived at the mission station for the 
Shawnee Indians, Sept. 19, 1854, and 
whose first sermon was preached at 
Wakarusa, 46 miles from Westport, and 
on the south bank of the Kansas River. 
He soon located at Lawrence, where he 
reported a Baptist church organized June 
24, 1855, with 7 members. The second 
missionary was Rev. J. Gilpatrick, of 
Maine, who left Boston Oct. 17, 1854, 
with about 230 emigrants for Kansas, and 
after a journey of eleven days reached 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28, and on the 
29th preached in the hotel. On his way 
out he found about 20 Baptists among the 
emigrants and began his missionary work 
by getting acquainted with all, distrib- 
uting tracts on cars and steamboats, and 
holding religious services. On Jan. 16, 
1855, he wrote from headquarters on the 
Wakarusa River, Kansas, that his field 
comprised the whole State. He reported 
a church organized at Bloomington, 


March 25, 1855, with but four members. 
This was about three months before the 
organization of the Lawrence Church and 
so presumably may be regarded as the 
first Baptist church in Kansas. 

Hall and Gilpatrick both left their fam- 
ilies in the East during the period of 
their pioneer work. Hall had a salary 
of $400 and Gilpatrick $600, besides an 
appropriation for expenses to the field. 
Hall confined his work principally to 
Lawrence and several out-stations. Gil- 
patrick was the pioneer explorer. Within 
five weeks atter his arrival he wrote that 
he had traveled more than 400 miles, 
mostly on foot; that he had no horse, 
and if he had one it would often be im- 
possible to get him kept: That he often 
had to pay a dollar for supper, breakfast 
and lodging and sleep on the floor at 
that. By January, 1855, he had traveled 
up the Kansas River on the south side 
110 miles and down on the south side to 
its mouth and up again 120 miles, his 
field comprising a district about 80 miles 
from north to south and 120 miles from 
east to west. He preached wherever he 
could and visited from house to house. 
In July, 1855, he reported Topeka as one 
of his preaching stations, and subsequent- 
ly was pastor there a year. 


INCREASING MISSIONARY WORK 


For three years these were the only 
missionaries in Kansas. Thereafter the 
number gradually rose until in 1861 there 
were 11; in 1865, 14; in 1875, 38, and in 
1882, 63. Many of these had charge of 
large districts, doing pioneer work like 
that of Gilpatrick. The early conditions 
were unfavorable to large results. The 
repeal in 1854 of the Missouri Compro- 
mise opened the West to slavery if a 
majority of voters in any Territory or 
State favored it. Kansas was quickly oc- 
cupied by two hostile populations with 
guns in their hands and antagonistic po- 
litical ideas and purposes in their heads. 
On Aug. 30, 1856, occurred the open con- 
flict that made famous John Brown, of 
Ossawotamie. The Territory was in tur- 
moil, until Kansas was admitted as a 
State, in 1861. After that, for four years 
more during the Civil War, it was diffi- 
cult to blend in Christian fellowship the 
opposing elements of the population. 

In 1855, Gilpatrick wrote: “The coun- 
try is filling up fast with a class of peo- 
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ple far above the pioneers in most new 
countries.” These were largely colonies 
from the East, aided in part by organiza- 
tions committed to the effort to make 
Kansas a free State. He frequently found 
two or three families temporarily crowd- 
ed together in a one-room cabin. The 
Home Mission Society did not then have, 
as it now has, a church edifice fund to 
help erect chapels in new comimunities 
and it was therefore difficult to get suit- 
able places in which to hold services. 
The Society allowed some of its mis- 
sionaries to visit the East to secure help 
to erect houses of worship, especially at 
Lawrence. 

The principal points occupied from 
1854-1861, were Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Manhattan, Atchison, Oskaloosa, Topeka, 
Wathona, and the Neosho Valley. By 
1882, about 200 points with numerous 
out-stations had been occupied and about 
325 years of mission work had been ren- 
dered by the Society’s missionaries, and 
$115,672.37 appropriated for their support. 
The total expenditures in Kansas for mis- 
sionary work by the Society have been 
about $300,000, and in church edifice gifts 
about $45,000, 177 churches have been aid- 
ed from the gift fund and many others 
also from the loan fund. 


THE STATE CONVENTION 


The organization of the Baptist State 
Convention was an event of great im- 
portance to the little company of Baptists 
in the State. Most of the early mission- 
aries were men of vision, of mature years 
and experience, several of them college 
and seminary graduates. They laid out 
a denominational program on a broad 
scale, including a paper and a school. 
The latter materialized through the gift 
of 20,000 acres for a site by the Ottawa 
Indians, many of whom were Baptist, on 
certain conditions entitling Ottawas to 
scholarships. When straits came, the 
Society came to the rescue of the im- 
periled enterprise, appointing a special 
agent who secured about $27,000 for 
buildings and other purposes, and effect- 
ually used its influence later in securing 
in perpetuity the 640 acres of the school 
site now belonging to Ottawa University. 

The exceptional hindrances to religious 
effort are graphically described by some 
of the missionaries. Rev. J. Gilpatrick, 
writing Aug. 1, 1850, says: “Hindrances 
to missionary effort continue to be very 
great. Bands of marauders of the vilest 


character, on the guerilla system are and 
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have been scouring the territory, robbing, 
insulting, burning and often murdering in 
the most horrid manner Free State peo- 
ple. The people on the Sabbath bring 
their firearms to the church for self- 
defense, if necessary.” Oct. 30 he says: 
“I have been robbed of my horse, sad- 
dle and bridle by ‘the border ruffians’ dur- 
ing the last quarter.” In December he 
writes that his two sons were forced 
with many others to go into military 
camps; that agricultural operations had 
been greatly interfered with; and that 
many, including members of the Baptist 
churches, in their fear and distress, had 
fled the country. 

Hardly had the State recovered from 
these troubles when a dreadful drouth, in 
1860, brought with it great loss and suf- 
fering. Half the population left for the 
East. Had it not been for the Society’s 
aid in those dark days there would have 
been nearly a total collapse of our de- 
nominational interests in the State. Re- 
ligious development was still further seri- 
ously retarded by the Civil War. The 
State furnished the Federal army more 
troops in proportion to its population 
than any other in the Union. About one 
in seven of the population were enlisted 
in 1863. The construction of the Wyan- 
dotte and Atchison branches of the Un- 
ion Pacific Railway, soon after the close 
of the war, brought a rough element into 
the new towns along these lines, with 
frequent encounters between them and 
the frontier rangers and cowboys. For 
the first ten or twelve years, therefore, 
the Christian forces in Kansas had a 
hard and discouraging experience. But 
with the close of the war the extension 
of the railway system and the removal 
of Indian tribes to Indian Territory, a 
new era opened and the Home Mission 
Society made a decided increase of its 
missionary force in the State. 


THE SOCIETY AND THE CONVENTION 


From 1854 for about fourteen years mis- 
sionary operations were conducted di- 
rectly and wholly by the Society. The 
organizations of the Convention brought 
a new missionary factor into the field. 
Its resources, however, were meager and 
its missionaries few. No missionary ap- 
pears to have been supported by the 
Convention itself until 1868. For about 
three years thereafter one general mis- 
sionary was in the field. Until 1870, a 
period of 16 years, it seems that less than 
$2,000 was received and expended by the 
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Convention for missionary work. From 
1871 to 1875 the Convention codperated 
with the Society in providing a portion 
of missionaries salaries. After the dis- 
continuance of codperation, in 1875, the 
Convention for two years appears to 
have had no one in the field, though it 
reported four in 1878 and nine in 1879. 
For the first twenty-five years, there- 
fore, from 1854 to 1879, nearly all the 
Baptist missionary work in the State was 
done under the auspices of the Home 
Mission Society. In 1879, upon the writ- 
er’s first visit to Kansas as Correspond- 
ing Secretary, the Convention voted to 
enter again into cooperation in accord- 
ance with the plan proposed by the So- 
ciety. For fully thirty years we have 
pulled together in team work, harmoni- 
ously, efficiently, successfully. When, at 
times, adverse conditions made it impos- 
sible for the Convention to provide its 
full share of the year’s budget, the So- 
ciety assumed more than its proportion 
until the brighter day dawned. Its policy 
has been to stimulate the Baptists of Kan- 
sas to do their best and to throw upon 
them the chief responsibility for the 
prosecution of the work. 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

The question naturally arises: How 
much longer will it be necessary for the 
Society to extend aid to Kansas? Some 
of the adjacent States on the east have 
become self-supporting in their mission- 
ary work. Others are approaching to 
self-support. May it not be practicable 
for Kansas to do likewise by 1914, sixty 
years from the appointment of the first 
missionary to the territory? This result 
might be reached without shock to the 
work by a gradual reduction yearly from 
the Society. 

The interest taken by Kansas Baptists 
in recent years in the general work of 
Home Missions has been very gratifying 
to the Society. The new Home Mission 
fields and problems, all unknown fifty 
years ago, require more than the Society 
has at its disposal for their proper atten- 
tion. And the Baptists of the Central 
Western States in their growing num- 
bers and ability are summoned by divine 
providence to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their brethren elsewhere in the con- 
quest of this continent for Christ. They 
have long received: they are now to learn 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. These 446 white churches, with 
39,200 members, besides 170 Negro 
churches with 12,575 members, are able 





to do great things for the Kingdom of 
God. We rejoice that this long-tilled 
home mission vineyard has furnished 
generous supplies of men and money for 
foreign fields. It is said that 28 men 
have gone from Kansas into the foreign 
work. And for that work Kansas Bap- 
tists have contributed through the Mis- 
sionary Union, now the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, $132,414.88. In 
this we rejoice. The Society has always 
insisted that its missionaries should se- 
cure contributions from their churches 
for the missionary enterprises of the de- 
nomination at home and abroad. 

We have come to a new era in our de- 
nominational life in this land. There is 
a growing consciousness of our commun- 
ity of interest, whether we belong to the 
East, to the center, or to the farther 
West. We are members one of another; 
and of one body, moving in unison as 
never before. It seems like a divine 
marshalling of forces for a great forward 
movement in the Kingdom of God. As 
Baptists, if we are true to our heroic an- 
cestry, we should be at the front and bear 
the brunt of the battle. 

% 
Appreciation from Idaho Baptists 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the board of directors of the 
Idaho Baptist State Convention: “The 
assistance of the Home Mission Society 
has been an imperative necessity to the 
growth and progress of Baptist work in 
Idaho from the very beginning of our 
missionary work in the State, and realiz- 
ing this, the Society has most generously 
and loyally assisted us and codperated 
with us all these years. Idaho Baptists 
should and do most heartily appreciate 
the support given our work by this So- 
ciety. Because some of our western 
States are passing through a period of 
marvelous material development and 
rapid increase in population, and such 
changes are demanding a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of pioneer missionary work 
from that of a few years ago, some who 
are not very familiar with this new and 
present situation are inclined to think 
that the need for home mission help in 
the West is a thing of the past. But it 
is the judgment of the board of directors 
of the Idaho Baptist Convention that 
there never has been a period in the his- 
tory of our State when it was more im- 
perative to have the most liberal financial 
support of the Society than it is in these 
days.” 
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Missionary Program for November 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
F* is very desirable that in every church 

there be at least one meeting devoted 
to the consideration of the ideals and 
work of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

We publish herewith a list of questions, 
all of which can be answered from the 
Convention Annual. This list is pub- 
lished in leaflet form by the American 
Baptist Publication Society and will be 
supplied free of charge for distribution in 
connection with this meeting. A copy of 
the Convention Annual should of course 
be secured also. It contains nearly a 
thousand pages and is sold by the Publi- 
cation Society for fifty cents per copy. 

Prior to the meeting one or more per- 
sons should be asked to prepare to an- 
swer any question in this list. A sup- 
ply of these should be on hand to be 
distributed at the meeting. The members 
present should be encouraged to call for 
the answer to the question in which they 
are most interested. Other ways of using 
this “Quiz” will suggest themselves. 

“Quiz” 

Note.—The numbers given below refer 
to pages in the Convention Annual. A 
number standing alone relates to the 
Convention Minutes. Those prefixed by 
A, B, C, or D, relate to the appendices, 
giving the Society Reports. 

1. The largest national gathering in 
the history of Northern Baptists was held 
at Chicago, in June, 1910. How many 
delegates were in attendance? (p. 37) 
Total attendance? (37) How is the mem- 
bership of the Convention composed? (5) 
Where will it meet in 1911? (199) What 
other great meeting will be held at the 
same place? (199). 

2. What Missionary Societies are “co- 
Operating organizations” of the Conven- 
tion? (40f.) What conditions have the 
societies agreed to in entering into this 
relationship? (8) What radical change in 
the organization of the societies was ap- 
proved at Chicago? (85). 

3. What is the Budget-Apportionment 
plan of the Convention? (7, 96-131) What 
important step was taken during the past 
year in the unification of the national 
Missionary Budget? (66) What is the 


difference between “Budget” and “Ap- 
portionment”? (100) 


What is the best 


method of raising missionary money? 
(104, 105) What help does the Conven- 
tion give, in order to secure the wide 
introduction of this method? (107, 108) 
Why should the missionary offerings be 
forwarded early in the year? (119). 

4. How many churches are there in 
the field of the Convention? How many 
increased their offerings over last year? 
Was the number of contributing churches 
greater or smaller than last year? (128). 

5. How many missionaries are em- 
ployed by the Foreign Mission Societies? 
(A244) How many by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society? (B23) 
How many by the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society? (D8) 
Hlow many by the Publication Society? 
(C40) How many baptisms were report- 
ed last year by these societies? 

6. What new Forward Movement plan 
for promoting Missions in the Sunday 
school has been agreed upon by the so- 
cieties? (A23, B21, C6, D6). 

7. What recommendations concerning 
Stewardship, presented by the Forward 
Movement Committee, were adopted by 
the Convention? (135, 136) Is “part- 
nership” or “stewardship” the better word 
to describe our relation to God in the 
use of money and life? (132). 

8. What did the special committee of 
the Foreign Mission Society on “home 
expense” report? (A15, 16). What im- 
portant Commission has been sent by the 
Society to Africa, and for what purpose? 
(A35, 36) What outstanding develop- 
ment of missionary interest in the home 
churches is reported? (A20, 21) What 
is the “present need” of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society? (A46). 

9. What are the three possibilties for 
the future in Home Mission work? (B63) 
What significant event in Mexican his- 
tory is being celebrated, and how? (B30) 
Is there more overlooking or overlapping 
in Home Mission work in the West? 
(B62). 

10. In what way is the Publication So- 
ciety helping in the evangelization of 
China? (C5) What International Graded 
Sunday School Lessons are now ready? 
(C28-30) What are the significant feat- 
ures of the work of the department of 
education? (C7-10) What is the strong- 
est work of the Young People’s Depart- 

















ment? (Cll) What are the results of 
the chapel car work up to date? (C37). 

11. What new fields have been entered 
by the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society? (D3) How many grad- 
uated from the Training School last year? 
In how many fields are these graduates 
now at work? (D4) 

12. Why should a vastly larger work 
be undertaken for the Christianization of 
our cities? (179-185; B61). 

13. What action was taken looking to- 
ward the training of workers for foreign- 
speaking peoples? (186). 

14. What did the Convention say on 
the temperance question? (201). 

15. What did the Committee on Edu- 
cational Institutions suggest concerning 
Christian work in State universities? (165- 









Rev. Dwight Spencer, D.D. 


The death of Dr. Dwight Spencer on 
Sept. 17, at the home of his son, Rev. J. 
H. Spencer, in North Adams, removes a 
veteran home mission worker, and a man 
of great influence and usefulness who 
helped lay Christian foundations in the 
great West. 

Born at Mansfield, Conn., Feb. 27, 1827, 
he was in his eighty-fourth year when he 
laid down his work. His early life was 
spent on a farm in connection with teach- 
ing school in the winter season. At 24 
he entered business in Brooklyn, and the 
same year was married to Miss Martha 
Hovey, daughter of Julius Hovey, a silk 
manufacturer in Gurleyville, Conn. He 
began active Christian work with his 
business career, as a Sunday school work- 
er, and in 1863 was ordained. The first 
year after his ordination he worked under 
the Christian Commission in the army in 
Hilton Head, Savannah, Charleston, Nor- 
folk and City Point. Following this, he 
gave four years to evangelistic work and 
then served twelve years as pastor at 
Fairhaven, Vt. He then accepted an ap- 
pointment from the Home Mission So- 
ciety as superintendent of missions for 
the Rocky Mountain District, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City. During the 
ten years of his service in this work he 
organized 30 churches, 33 Sunday schools, 
and built 25 meeting houses. In 1890 he 


was removed to the Wabash District, and 
six years later took the same work for 
the New 


York District. This work he 
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What are the distinct advantages 
of the denominational college? (161-165). 

16. What was the most significant res- 
olution presented by the Committee on 
Social Service? (144). 


169) 


17. What steps were taken looking 
toward the relief of aged ministers? (150, 
155, Ce, 3). 

18. What change in the policy of our 
laymen’s missionary work was adopted? 
(156). 

19. What did the Convention recom- 
mend concerning the unification of re- 
ligious educational work in the local 
church? (195). 

20. What did the Convention say about 
the new joint missionary magazine, Mis- 


SIONS? (68). 
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carried forward till 1901. He then en- 
tered the pastorate again at North Sut- 
ton, N. H., and in 1906 accepted a call 
to Cheshire, Mass., where he remained 
until the death of his wife in 1908. For 
the past two years he made his home 
with his children, J. D. Spencer, of New 
York; Rev. J. H. Spencer, of North 
Adams; Mrs. John Metcalf, of Fairhaven, 
Vt., and Mrs. Frank L. Bingham, of 
Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Spencer was an active man all his 
life and performed a work of such great 
value to the denomination and the king- 
dom that its benefits can scarcely be esti- 
mated. As an aggressive worker on the 
frontier and a builder of churches, few 
men in missionary endeavor surpassed 
him. He did not shun hard work nor 
was he afraid of difficulties. After his 
retirement from the work of the Home 
Mission Society, he gave himself to help- 
ing the smaller churches. With his char- 
acteristic faith and-vigor, he resuscitated 
several churches in New Hampshire. 
3eautifully he rounded off his lifework. 
He had finished writing his reminiscences, 
to which work he had given the larger 
part of the last year of his life. During 
the summer he visited his boyhood home 
in Mansfield, Conn., and preached one 
Sunday in the church which he first 
joined as a young man. He also visited 
his children in Vermont and Brooklyn, 
coming back to die in the city which had 
really been his home since the death of 
Mrs. Spencer. “Having served his gen- 
eration, he fell asleep.” 
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THAT TRIPLEX PLAN 


HE “triplex” plan of mission study 
has been a subject to which frequent 
reference has been made in recent num- 
bers of Missions. The new programs in 
connection with Advance in the Antilles, 
to be presented by the members of the 
mission study class to the entire young 
people’s society or church, are now ready, 
and provide material for four bright, in- 
forming missionary meetings. Program 
Number One, based on the first two 
chapters of the book, is given below, as 
an illustration of the method: 


PROGRAM I 
THE DAWN OF A TO-MORROW IN CUBA 


THEME: The attainment of the Cubans’ 
goal—their republic. 

I. Hymns. 

II. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Outline the nature of the programs. Let 
the chairman of the meeting be enthusi- 
astic, awaken interest, and pique curiosity. 
Try to enroll additional members for the 
reading circle. 

III. Prayer. 

IV. Scripture. Joshua 1 :1-12. 

V. A CuBan CoNnveENTION.* 

(*Note.—If the convention idea is not 
feasible, the same field can be covered 
by talks and papers.) 


The chairman and other Cuban senors 
are seated on either side of a table. They 
should be those who are to take part in 
the discussion, though some participants 
may with advantage be in the audience. 

1. The chairman may briefly review the 
war with the United States and the re- 
sultant treaty as the immediate cause of 
the present convention (5 minutes). 

The discussion before the House now 
is on the adoption of the Constitution of 
the Cuban Republic. 

2. The preamble may be read and 
opened for discussion (5 minutes). The 
episode on page 42 of the text-book 





CONDUCTED BY SECRETARY JOHN M. MOORE 


should be reproduced, enlarging upon the 
discussions. This should be acted out, if 
possible; do not be content with mere de- 
scription. Have some one represent Cis- 
neros and another Sanguilly. 

3. Article 26 may be read, then dis- 
cussed (10 minutes). 

Bring out the facts of the history of 
the four centuries of Spanish control, from 
the discovery of the country through the 
misrule and oppression of the late years. 
Note with care the first paragraph on 
page 43 for guidance. 

4. Discussion of a republican form of 
government (15 minutes). 

Bring out Cuba’s many revolts, as in- 
dicative of the great desire for a repub- 
lic; the Ten Years’ War and its results; 
the failure of the republic under Spain; 
the insurgent army and conditions; the 
late revolution; the present discontent un- 
der American control; the great need of 
independence to perfect the abundant re- 
sources, industrially and commercially; 
the strategic geographical situation. Show 
the chart on page 45, enlarged. If the 
material is possibly available, show the 
other side of the question, in the desire 
of some to become a State of the United 
States. See Robinson, XXI; Pepper, 
XVII. 

5. Discussion of the general State con- 
trol of education (8 minutes). 

Show the old Spanish policy and the 
results, compared with the work of the 
Americans during the military régime. 
Use statistics. Show the chart of illit- 
eracy. Lead to the needs of the Cubans 
in this line. 

VI. PRAYER. 

These programs can be used effectively 
either in the young people’s society or 
church prayer meeting. See that a cam- 
paign is launched at once in your church. 

Write for full particulars, including the 
helps for study class leaders, denomina- 
tional helps and the four Popular Pro- 
grams, all of which are furnished free to 
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leaders of study classes. Address the For- 
ward Movement, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE NEW FOREIGN MISSION TEXT-BOOK 


The review of “The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions,” by Dr. John R. Mott, 
in the last number of Missions, has called 
attention of pastors and other church 
workers to what will undoubtedly be one 
of the greatest missionary books of the 


year. It ought to have a very wide use 
in the churches. This is the logic of the 
situation: The Edinburgh Conference 


was the great outstanding event of recent 
times in Foreign Mission work. The re- 
port of Commission No. 1, on Giving 
the Gospel to the Non-Christian World 
by Dr. Mott, was the great distinctive 
feature of the Convention, and “The De- 
cisive Hour of Christian Missions” is 
made up very largely from the opening 
and most striking portion of this report. 
It therefore brings in a condensed form 
the very heart of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence and makes it available to the 
churches. 

The Forward Movement has prepared 
four Popular Programs based upon this 
book, to be presented by mission study 
classes in popular meetings of the young 
people’s society or church. It is hard to 
imagine how any more effective campaign 
for education in Foreign Missions can be 
provided for the average church, than the 
inauguration of a “triplex” mission study 
campaign in connection with this book. 
This means a small group in a study 
class, a larger company using the book. 
and four great popular meetings based 
upon these studies. The best place to 
use these programs will probably be the 
regular church prayer meeting. Pastors 
have here an opportunity which should 
not be missed. 

% 


The Student Secretary and His Work 
BY MARTIN S. BRYANT 


Perhaps the readers of Missions would 
be interested to know something of the 
work of the Student Secretary of the For- 
ward Movement. The purpose of the 
work is the missionary cultivation of the 
Baptist students of our denominational 
colleges and preparatory schools, in the 
interest of Baptist missionary activities. 
Plans are also under way whereby the 
Secretary hopes to codperate with the 
local Baptist pastors in reaching the Bap- 
tist element in some of the State uni- 
versities. 
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An itinerary is made out which com- 
prises several schools in a given locality, 
and the secretary visits such schools by 
a previous arrangement with the head of 
the institution. Thus far the work has 
been most cordially welcomed by college 
presidents and preparatory school princi- 
pals. Opportunity is usually given for at 
least two public addresses, in which the 
claims of the work of our various Mis- 
sionary Boards are presented to the 
strong Christian students, the secretary 
aiming to deal with specific things as 
much as possible, in order to make mis- 
sions appeal to students as a reality, and 
something in which real young men and 
young women are investing lives. Inter- 
views are held with the presidents and 
missionary committees of the Christian 
Associations in regard to systematic mis- 
sionary education in the Association, and 
an opportunity is given for personal con- 
versation with all students who may de- 
sire to talk over the matter of entering 
missionary service. 

The names of promising students who 
are interested, are placed on file, and 
they are then cultivated along missionary 
lines by correspondence and otherwise,. 
and as soon as advisable are put into 
touch with the corresponding secretary of 
the Board in whose work they are par- 
ticularly interested. 

Another phase of the work is the mis- 
sionary cultivation of those students who 
expect to be ministers or laymen, to in- 
stil in them a desire for greater mission- 
ary activity in their respective branches 
of church work. 

At the summer Student Conferences the 
secretary is able to come into touch with 
a great many Baptist students from in- 
stitutions into which he has neither time 
nor denominational mode of entrance, and 
through them to reach by correspondence 
other Baptist students from such schools. 
The secretary is more and more im- 
pressed with the importance of the work, 
and the great opportunity afforded for 
real service in an almost uncultivated 


field. 
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Dr. Barbour and Dr. Anthony Visit India 


On Saturday, Oct. 8, a prayer meeting 
was held in the rooms of the Foreign 
Mission Society to pray for the safe jour- 
ney of Secretary Barbour and Prof. Al- 
fred Williams Anthony, who sailed on 
that day from New York to visit the 
Baptist and Free Baptist mission stations 
in India. In this trip Dr. Barbour con- 
tinues his visit to the Baptist missions, 
begun two years ago in his visit to China, 
Japan and the Philippines. Dr. Anthony, 
for many years a professor in Cobb Di- 
vinity School and now a professor in 
Bates College, has been prominent in 
bringing about the union of the Free 
Baptists with the Baptists. He was re- 
cé «ty appointed member of the Board 
of Managers, and accompanies Dr. Bar- 
bour as a joint representative of the 
Board and in the interests of the Free 
Baptist missions in India. At Port Said 
they will connect with the Chindwin, on 
board of which are our missionaries for 
Burma. After reaching Rangoon about 
Nov. 14 they will visit the different sta- 
tions in Burma and spend considerable 
time in extended conference with the mis- 
sion body in regard to general mission 
interests. They will then travel on to 
South India, arriving there about Jan. 1. 
During their stay they will visit the South 
India stations and meet with the mis- 
sionaries in conference. This conference, 
expected to take place during the last 
few days in January and the opening days 
in February, is especially noteworthy, 
since it is the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Telugu Mission. 
Drs. Barbour and Anthony will next 
visit the Free Baptist mission stations 
in Southern Bengal, following the same 
general program of visiting stations and 
holding conferences. From Bengal they 
will journey northward to Assam, arriv- 
ing about March 1. From Assam they 


will begin their return journey via Eng- 
land, where Dr. Barbour is to attend the 





meeting of the Continuation Committee 
of the Edinburgh Conference, to occur 
some time in early May. They will reach 
home in time for the anniversaries. 
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Woman’s Missionary Movement 

A Woman’s Missionary Movement to 
match the Laymen’s Movement and that 
among young people—this is the inspir- . 
ing project for another year, says the 
Congregationalist. Special plans. are being 
made to celebrate worthily the fiftieth 
anniversary of the beginning of women’s 
organized work for foreign missions in 
America. The central committee on 
united study, representing all the leading 
denominations, plans to hold a series of 
meetings in twenty-five large cities, cul- 
minating in a great gathering in New 
York in May, 1911. Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, of Rochester, will be the Camp- 
bell White of the movement, while the 
organizing chairman will be Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, of Boston—two women 
who have already worked together with 
noteworthy success. 

% 


Almost a Million 


An excellent financial showing the 
American Board (Congregational) | was 
able to make at its centennial anniversary. 
Although the goal of a million dollars 
was not absolutely reached, its receipts 
fell only eleven thousand dollars short 
and aggregated $989,000. The gifts from 
the churches and individuals showed a 
gain of $43,000. Only a small debt re- 
mained. 

% 


A Successful Season 
Northfield is more than maintaining its 
reputation as the summer center of spir- 
itual forces. Three thousand persons at- 
tended the General Workers’ Conference 
this year, as against three hundred when 
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Mr. Moody first started the meetings 
which have made Northfield a name 
known the world around. Dr. G. Camp- 
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bell Morgan was the leading influence, as 
for many years. Dr. Mabie was in the 
list of speakers. 





FROM THE 


NEWS FROM KENGTUNG 


Two things are very encouraging now 
in the field at Kengtung, Burma. In many 
villages known to the missionaries and 
from which they have had recent word, 
people are awaiting baptism, which shows 
a decided change in the Christian villages. 
In the attitude of the heathen Lahu there 
is also a marked difference, giving prom- 
ise of large ingatherings in the near fu- 
ture. It is especially inspiring to notice 
that the greatest enthusiasm is among the 
Kulao, a branch of the Lahu, who have 
been slow in accepting Christianity. 


PLAGUE, CHOLERA AND THE COMET 


Plague and cholera are not so terror- 
striking to the missionary living among 
them as when seen across an intervening 
ocean, nor is a comet a cause of much 
excitement. It is different, however, with 
the Chinese. The plague swept through 
the city of Chaoyang, carrying off its 
victims by the thousand. Those who 
could get away would crawl out of their 
huts late in the day, buy a little food, 
and return to await they knew not what. 
Only during the middle of the day did 
the city wear something of its accus- 
tomed aspect. After dusk no one dared 
venture out of doors, for the streets were 
filled with the messengers of death. 
Laughter and joy died out of life. Then 
the comet appeared, its coming announced 
months beforehand. What horror could 
the comet bring to add to these? Mis- 
sionaries report that the terrible mental 
agony and despair of these poor Chinese 
in those awful days cannot soon be for- 
gotten. 

A HOPED FOR RECOVERY 

Encouraging news comes from Rev. J. 
Wiens in regard to his little daughter 
Elizabeth, who has suffered from a pain- 
ful disease for over a year. Mr. Wiens 


only recently had been appointed to the 
vice-presidency of Ramapatnam Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and it was with great re- 
luctance that he asked for leave of ab- 
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sence, but the doctors’ advice was imper- 
ative that he should take the little girl to 
Vienna in the hope of a permanent cure. 
She is being treated by the university as- 
sistant of Dr. A. Lorenz, the world- 
famous physician, and there is fair prom- 
ise of her fully recovering her health in 
due time. 


A PLEASANT OVERFLOW 


Last year we had about 165 pupils in 
our school, a number rarely exceeded, and 
never more than slightly in the fifty years 
of the school’s history. Last month for 
the first time in the whole half century 
we reached 200, and now have about 215, 
of whom 77 are girls. They come from a 
wide area. Our dormitories and school 
rooms are overflowing, and as there seems 
to be a promise of further increase an- 
other year, we are at our wits’ ends to 
know what to do.—L. W. CronKHITE, 
Bassein, Burma. 


ORIENT PICTURES 


One of the best aids to a study of mis- 
sions are the Orient pictures, illustrating 
life and scenes in mission lands. They 
are the size of the well-known Perry Pic- 
tures, and apart from their value in con- 
nection with mission study, are works of 
art well worth possessing. Price, one 
cent each, in lots of ten or more, post- 
paid. 


THE GIFT OF SONG IN THE CONGO 


Native singing in the Congo, accord- 
ing to Rey. John E. Geil, of Banza Man- 
teke, is interesting, but its purport diffi- 
cult to grasp. A number of the good old 
gospel hymns have been translated and 
set to the accustomed music, and the mis- 
sionaries have made some attempt to 
train the native voices. The people are 
fond of singing and although deficient in 
harmony, melody and time, place great 
stress on pitch and volume. A _ novice 
usually ends up the first verse about the 
time they are getting through the first 
line. Yet Mr. Geil has hope, for he says 
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that after some months of training they 
had begun to sing with accuracy and 
pleasant effect some of the old hymns 


and tunes. 
§ 


Burma from a Young Missionary’s 
Standpoint 


The months have quickly slipped away 
until the end of our first quarter in charge 
of this mission. And a pleasant, busy 
three months it has been, studying away 
at the language, keeping the government 
correspondence in hand, having an eye 
on the jungle schools and meeting the 
various problems that arise from day to 
day. I went with Mr. Hascall to each 
of the villages in which we have schools, 
during February and March, getting an 
idea of the different schools, teachers, and 
general possibilities. And, above all, get- 
ting an idea of the need of this land, 
though for so many years occupied by 
consecrated men and women, trying to 
bring Burma to our Christ. It must 
make one heart-sick sometimes to think 
of the hearts’ blood that has been poured 
for Burma, and so few souls, compara- 
tively, won! If some of our indifferent 
Christians could take just one trip through 
this land, with its pagodas, its ignorance, 
and its sin, I think it would take very 
little argument to show them the need 
of foreign missions.—W. L. Soper, Bas- 


sein, Burma. 
% 


How a Christian Died 


“I wanted to save my people, but I 
could not,’ whispered dying Monsi, the 
young man whom Dr. Crozier was train- 
ing for his hospital assistant in Tura, 
Assam. Never until last year had the 
missionaries seen cholera in the Hills. 
Three students died of the dread disease. 
Then Monsi himself was taken after 
faithfully assisting in. the care of others. 
In the beginning of his illness, Dr. Cro- 
zier was called away by another urgent 
case, but at the earliest possible mo- 
ment he returned to the side of the faith- 
ful helper. All day Monsi had asked over 
and over for the “Doctor Sahib,” and 
could still recognize him when he ar- 
rived, though his life was ebbing fast. 
As he breathed his last, a most brilliant 
rainbow arched over the mountainside, 
lending a touch of solemn grandeur to 
the scene. The young wife, as well as 
Monsi, is a graduate of the Tura school, 
and the two, united in service, gave prom- 
ise of great usefulness in the hospital 
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work. Monsi, with his faithfulness and 
his Christian influence, will be sorely 
missed. 


+ 


A Filipino Association 


At the annual meeting of the Bacolod 
Association in the town of Saravia,’ Ne- 
gros, P. I., May 24-25, delegates were 
present from fifteen churches, 180 bap- 
tisms were reported, and the total con- 
tributions amounted to over $1,500. The 
church at Saravia is the largest and most 
influential in the Northern Negros dis- 
trict and the asociation was well attended, 
with about 200 delegates present, and the 
meetings averaging about 450. The pro- 
gram was unusually interesting, the 
speeches showing an intelligent compre- 
hension of the needs of the churches. Two 
men were ordained to the gospel min- 
istry, making in all four ordained men in 
the association. One member, the man 
who has done more toward the building 
of the new church than any other, Sr. 
Maravilla, entertained, or rather fed, the 
whole association during the two days 
of its continuance. This shows the feel- 
ing of support that is arising among our 
people. One of the most noticeable feat- 
ures of the meetings was the feeling of 
hopefulness among all present. 


% 
Enlisting the Outsiders 


BY REV. W. BUSHELL 
SUPERINTENDENT MOULMEIN LEPER ASYLUM 

It has been suggested to me that a 
scene in which I was permitted to take 
part this morning would interest more 
than the few who were present at the 
time, and as it incidentally testifies to ap- 
preciation of the efforts made for the 
comfort and well-being of the inmates of 
the Leper Asylum in Moulmein, it may be 
well to put a brief description of the scene 
before Missions readers. 

The female ward of the asylum became 
so crowded that the committee of man- 
agement decided that they must make ef- 
forts either to enlarge the ward or build 
a new one. An appeal was made to the 
parent society in Scotland for help, and 
they at once responded by a donation of 
Rs. 1,000 ($333) toward the erection of a 
new ward. 

The matter was mentioned by Miss 
Haswell to Ma Thein Yin, a Burmese 
widow living in Rangoon, whose daughter 
has been an inmate of the asylum for the 
past two or three years. Ma Thein Yin 
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responded by saying that if certain con- 
ditions were complied with in the erection 
of the building, she would make a dona- 
tion of Rs. 500 towards its cost. Her con- 
ditions were thoroughly considered, and 
it was seen at once that they would be an 
improvement in both the appearance, and 
convenience of the ward itself; so it was 
voted to accept the donation. 

Ma Thein Yin, however, desired to pre- 
sent her donation in the presence of the 
committee of management, and to enable 
her to do this as many of the committee 
as could be gotten together hastily met 
with her; and then in the presence of the 
chairman of the committee; the president 
of Mculmein Municipality, who is an 
active member of the committee; the su- 
perintendent, secretary and matron of the 
asylum, and that mother of many institu- 
tions, Miss S. E. Haswell, Ma Thein 
Yin stood up and voluntarily placed upon 
the table five clean one hundred rupee 
notes, in fulfilment of her promise. 

It was to us an interesting occasion, 
and we gladly make it known. We should 
rejoice also if many of Ma Thein Yin’s 
co-religionists should be induced to dedi- 
cate more of their generous offerings to 
such institutions as this. 


+ 
The Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 


Miss Anna S. Buzzell, from Sendai, Japan, at 
San Francisco, August 27. 

Rev. V. A. Ray, from Africa, at Ontario, Can- 
ada, September, 1910. 

Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D.D., from South India, 
via Africa, at Boston, Sept. 14. 

Miss M. Suman, from Capiz, 
Sept. 28. 

SAILED 


Miss J. E. Parrott, Sept. 16, from Marseilles, for 
Burma. 

Miss Anna E. Long, Sept. 20, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Nowgong, Assam, 

Mrs. J. M. Baker and child, Sept. 21, from Bos- 

ton, for Ongole, South India. 

J. Riley Bailey, M.D., Mrs. Bailey and 

child, Sept. 21, from Boston, for Assam. 

Miss Katherine Darmstadt, Sept. 21, from Bos- 
ton, for Nellore, South India. 

Miss Ella J. Draper, Sept. 21, from Boston, for 
Nellore, South India. 

Miss Cecelia L. Johnson, Sept. 21, from Boston, 
for Burma, 
Rev. F. H. Knollin and Mrs. Knollin, Sept. 21, 
from Boston, for Rangoon, Burma. 
Rev. G. R. Kampfer and Mrs. Kampfer, 
21, from Boston, for Assam. 

Miss Elsie M. Northrup, Sept. 21, from Boston, 
for Burma, 

Miss Frieda Peter, Sept. 21, from Boston, for 
Rangoon, Burma. 

Miss Hattie V. Petheram, Sept. 21, from Boston, 
for Burma. 

Miss Eva R. Price, Sept. 21, 
Burma. 

Mrs, Rosina E. Price, Sept. 21, from Boston, for 

4 Nyaunglebin, Burma. 

Rev. B. J. Rockwood, Mrs. Rockwood and two 
children, Sept. 21, from Boston, for South 
India, 


Rev. 


Sept. 


from Boston for 


2 _s ~— — —— 


P. I., at Boston, 
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Miss Florence M. Rorer, Sept, 21, from Boston, 
for Hanumakonda, South India. 

Rev. E. E. Silliman, Mrs, Silliman and child, 
Sept. 21, from Boston, for Narsaravupet, 
South India. 

Rev. S. W. Stenger Mrs. Stenger and three chil- 
dren, Sept. 21, from Boston, for Naudyal, 
South India. 

Rev. M. L. Streeter and Mrs, Streeter, Sept. 21, 
from Bosten, for Tavoy, Burma. 

Miss M. M. Sutherland, Sept. 21, from Boston, 
for Burma. 

J. G. Woodin, M.D., and Mrs. Woodin, Sept. 21, 
from Boston, for Haka, Burma. 

Rev. Robert Wellwood and Mrs. Wellwood, Sept. 
22, from Boston, for Ningyuenfu, W. China. 

Mrs. W. F. Armstrong and Miss Kate W. Arm- 
strong, Sept. 29, from Liverpool, for Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

Miss Edythe A. Bacon, M.D., Oct. 4, from San 
Francisco, for South China, 

Rev. C. E. Bousfield, Mrs. Bousfield and two 
boys, Oct 4, from San Francisco, for South 
China, 

Rev. E. H. Cressy and Mrs. Cressy, Oct. 4, from 
San Francisco, for Central China, 

Rev. H. E. Dudley and Mrs. Dudley and three 
children, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, for 
Burma. 

Miss H. L. Dithridge, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. M. D. Eubank, M.D., Mrs. Eubank and four 
children, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, for 
Huchow, East China. 

Clarence L. Foster, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, 
for Suifu, West China. 

Miss Ruth D. French, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Himeji, Japan. 

Miss Bertha A. Fetzer, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 
cisco, for East China. 

Rev. T. D. Holmes, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, 
for Kinwha, East China. " 

J. Charles Humphreys, M.D., and Mrs. Hum- 

phreys, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, for 

Ningyuenfu, West China. 

L. C. Hylbert and Mrs, Hylbert, Oct. 4, 
from San Francisco, for East China. 

Rev. D. C. Holton and Mrs. Holton, Oct. 4, from 
San Francisco, for Japan. 

Miss A. Bertha Houger, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Jaro, P. I. 

C. B. Lesher, M.D., Mrs. Lesher and child, Oct. 
4, from San Francisco, for South China. 
Miss Elena C., Lund, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, 

for Jaro, P. I. 

Miss A. A. Martin, Oct. 4, from San Francisco, 
for Huchow, East China. 

Miss Esther D. Nairn, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 

cisco, for Shaohsing, East China. 

Cc. Ross and Mrs. Ross, Oct. 

San Francisco, for Japan. 

Miss Melvina Sollman, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Swatow, South China. 

Mrs. Nina Tuxbury, Oct. 4. from San Francisco, 
for Japan. 

Miss E. Grace Williams, Oct. 4, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Jaro, 

Miss Margarita F. Moran, Oct. 19, from New 
York, for Nellore, South India. 

Rev. Wheeler Boggess and Mrs. Boggess, 
22, from New York, for South India. 
Rev. F. W. Steadman, Mrs. Steadman and two 
children, Oct. 25, from San Francisco, for 

Otaru, Japan. 

Mr. Fred C. Mabee and Mrs. Mabee, Oct. 235, 
from San Francisco, for Shanghai, China. 
Rev. Jesse W. Stenger, M.D., Mrs. Stenger and 
child, Oct. 25, from San Francisco, for South 

India. 

Mrs. Henry Topping, Oct. 25, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Morioka, Japan. 

Miss M. A. Whitman, Oct. 25, from San Fran- 
cisco, for Japan. 


Rev. 


Rev. 4, from 


Oct. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. S. W. Hamel, 
South India, on June 1, a son. 

To Rev. and Mrs. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Lithia, 
Mass., on September 20, a daughter, Edith 
Mary. 


of Madras, 
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FROM THE HOME LANDS 


Opening of the Schools 
HARTSHORN COLLEGE, RICHMOND 


Hartshorn College reports much the 
largest opening in its history. On Octo- 
ber 4 there were about’ twenty-five 
more students in the dining room than 
the largest previous number, and twenty- 
five or thirty more are expected. These 
are already booked and due any day. 
The number of day pupils has not very 
much changed. All of this is a burden 
upon our hands and upon our resources. 
Some of the lower classes will be so 
large that we do not know what to do 
with them. But these classes contain the 
good scholars for the years to come. 

LyMAN B. Terrt, Pres. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


The session opens with every promise 
of a most successful year. The attend- 
ance is larger than for several years— 
perhaps larger than it ever has been at 
this time. The students come from a 
wide extent of territory, including al- 
most every southern State. Many of the 
northeastern States, the Republic of Pan- 
ama, Jamaica, and Africa. We have this 
year representatives of three of the great 
tribes of Africa, the Yorubas, the Kaf- 
firs, and the Zulus, and they are among 
our best students. It is encouraging to 
see that the secondary schools of this 
State and the higher schools of other 
States are sending their graduates to us 
in larger numbers each year. 

Last spring the General Education 
Board of New York offered one-quarter 
of $46,000 for a new dormitory, and two 
teachers’ residences, in case the remainder 
could be secured within a year and a half. 
Although work in this direction has been 
greatly interrupted, yet nearly $10,000 has 
been pledged by northern people toward 
the amount needed, and the old students 
of the University, with their friends, have 
shown an interest in the new building 
which promises a very large contribution 
from the colored constituency of the 
school. We hope to raise at least $10,000 
from our former students and_ their 
friends and churches, and we must raise 
about $15,000 more from northern friends 


in order to secure the building. It seems 
to us that this appeal to the North to 
help the Negroes to house their own chil- 
dren in a school like Virginia Union Uni- 
versity ought to be a very strong appeal. 
The school is overcrowded. An addition 
of one-fifth of the cost of the school 
would nearly double its capacity for work. 
It is the foremost theological school of 
the denomination for colored men, and 
has about 100 students enrolled who are 
looking forward to the ministry. It would 
be difficult to find a more promising in- 
vestment in the way of service to a race 
than this effort to enlarge the usefulness 
of this school. It is an unfortunate fact 
that many of the philanthropists are more 
inclined to assist unsectarian and com- 
paratively unreligious schools than to 
help those schools which lay great em- 
phasis on character and religion. There- 
fore the responsibility resting upon 
Christian people for the higher and re- 
ligious training of the Negro is greater 
than ever before, and no school has a 
stronger claim upon the Baptists of the 
country than Virginia Union University. 
GeorcE Rice Hovey, Pres. 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 

Shaw has had one of the best and quiet- 
est openings in her history. This morn- 
ing, Oct. 3rd, 307 students are present 
in the chapel, and we have accepted as 
many as we can accommodate. The work 
was never so well organized so early in 
the session. In the departments of medi- 
cine and pharmacy the lectures have be- 
gun, but there will be some little delay 
in taking up some of the subjects for the 
improvements in the Leonard Medical 
Building have not yet been completed. 
The new laboratories will be ready in 
a few weeks. Good progress is being 
made upon the new hospital, which will 
be a building beautiful, architecturally, 
and splendidly adapted to the purposes 
for which it is designed. These improve- 
ments are being made at an outlay of 
over $40,000 and are being greatly appre- 
ciated by the colored people. 

The general appearance of the students 
in chapel and on the campus is very 
striking. There is a quietness and self- 
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possession and appearance of earnestness 
rarely seen. The first prayer meeting of 
the session was held last evening, con- 
ducted by Dr. Roberts, dean of the Theo- 
logical School. We have never had such 
a fine meeting at the opening of the ses- 
sion. His subject was submission or ser- 
vice, and the exercises were participated 
in by both teachers and students to the 
close of the hour. The standards are 
being raised and some of the lower grades 
have been cut off. It is expected that 
next year the requirements for admis- 
sion to the professional departments will 
be still higher. One encouraging feature 
in the public schools is the unwillingness 
of the teachers to allow their students to 
leave and enter Shaw until they have 
completed the work of the highest grade. 
This makes it easier for Shaw to raise 
her requirements for admission. I believe 
we ought to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the public schools and public 
school officials. The duplication of public 
school work in our home mission schools 
is both a bad policy and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. 
CuHartes F. MEserVE, Pres. 


SPELMAN SEMINARY 


The financial statement of Spelman 
Seminary for the last year shows that the 
available income was $27,722, to which 
was added $5,460 from the $25,000 im- 
provement fund, while the current ex- 
penditure was $32,569, leaving a balance 
of $613 available for reducing the indebt- 
edness with which the year began. The 
annual needs are about $33,500. Towards 
this the appropriations of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
the Slater Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board provide $25,000, and the fees 
from students about $2,000 more, leaving 
$6,500 more to be raised for current ex- 
penditure. The General Education Board 
has offered to give $3,000 additional if 
$5,000 is raised in addition to the appro- 
priations and fees named. It is greatly 
hoped that this may be done by individ- 
ual donations. Spelman has 650 stu- 
dents, more than half of them boarders, 
and is continuing its remarkable work. 
The Woman’s Home Mission Society 
gives over $8,000 towards the salaries of 
teachers. The Spelman graduates are 
represented every year in the donor’s list. 
The present endowment fund amounts to 
$15,809, and should be speedily multiplied 
a hundredfold. The fall term opens most 
auspiciously. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


Benedict College has opened with 229 in 
the college and 125 in the Normal Train- 
ing School, a total of 354. This is 43 
more than at the same date last year, 
but probably less than one-half of the 
number that will be here within a month, 
after the cotton is gathered and marketed. 

A. C. Ossorn, Pres. 


JACKSON COLLEGE 


Jackson College opened on Wednesday, 
Oct. 5, with 190 students enrolled, the 
largest number ever had on a first day, 
notwithstanding poor cotton crop. Out- 
look is most encouraging. 

L. G. Barrett, Pres. 


MATHER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, S. C. 


Mather School work never seemed more 
attractive. Each teacher is refreshed and 
ready for duty. New students are enter- 
ing early. Our desire last year for a 
larger enrolment was granted; the school 
having a registration of 172, 95 of whom 
were boarders. These taxed to the limit 
our dormitory room. 

We look forward this year to increased 
efficiency. Mather is privileged in her 
excellent corps of teachers. Our students 
often enter higher institutions nearby, and 
find themselves a year in advance of the 
grade. We are earnestly praying for an 
increase of the precious spiritual work 
of last year. Rarely was there a Sunday 
night service without its after-meeting to 
which a goodly number of students re- 
mained for especial prayer. 

SarAH E. Owen, Principal. 


WATERS NORMAL, WINTON, N. C. 


We opened school October 4 with an 
enrolment of more than 100, and others 
are coming in by every train. We are 
holding religious meetings every evening 
during this week. We aim to place the 
religious training of the students first. 
We require all to attend our general 
prayer meeting twice a week, also the 
Sunday school and preaching services. 
The young men and women have sep- 
arate morning and evening prayers daily 
in their respective buildings at 6.30 A. M. 
and 7 P. M. Then all meet together at 
8.45 daily for chapel service. Besides 
these meetings, we have a B. Y. P. U. 
organization, and a missionary society 
among the girls. We have no trouble in 
getting the students to attend the re- 
ligious meetings. It is an unusual thing 
to find a student that is not a Christian. 
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During the revival held week before 
last a boy about 14 came to the “mourn- 
ers’ bench” in the early part of the week 
for prayers. He continued to sit there 
every day during the morning and after- 
noon services and would not yield his 
heart to the Lord. More than thirty 
others professed faith in Christ. Satur- 
day morning during service I requested 
him to kneel in front of the pulpit for 
prayers. While the church engaged in 
prayer I questioned the boy about his 
condition and determination. He told 
me again and again that he did not want 
“the shake-hand religion,’ meaning the 
religion secured by simply declaring one’s 
faith in Christ and resolving to live a 
better life. I begged him to throw aside 
his preconceived notions of religion and 
take anything that the Lord would be 
pleased to give him. The boy brightened 
up; and when I opened the doors of the 
church for the admission of members, 
this boy came forward smiling and gave 
me his hand, saying: “I love Jesus, too.” 
He was one of the 24 whom I baptized on 
the fourth Sunday in September. 

I am delighted to report that I have 
about raised the amount of money re- 
quired of us to meet the conditional gift 
of $2,000 made last fall by the General 
Educational Board. 

C. S. Brown, Principal. 
WESTERN COLLEGE, MACON 

The opening on September 26 was most 
encouraging, with enrollment of 65 the 
first week, the boys preponderating. We 
have already organized our Sunday 
school, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and 
the Ministerial Alliance. We have a 
splendid class of young men for the min- 
istry this year. Enrollment is increasing 
each day. Our weekly prayer meetings 
have started with deep interest. 

J. H. Garnett, Pres. 
% 


Home Mission Monthlies Wanted 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society (Literature Department), 23 East 
26th Street, is in need of the following 
copies of the jBaptist Home Mission 
Monthly to complete sets. If any one 
has a copy of the following numbers, it 
will be appreciated by the Society if he 
will send it in: No. 1 of Volume 1; 
March, 1892; August, 1893; July, 1893; 
June, 1894; July, 1894; December, 1895; 
June, 1895; December, 1896; August, 


1897; March, 1898; April, 1898; February, 
1891; December, 1891; September, 1890; 
October, 1899; June, 1909, 
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A Call for Home Missionaries 
BY STATE SECRETARY W. H. BOWLER, OF IDAHO 


In the large and rapidly growing West, 
especially in that section which we now 
call the frontier, there is a great dearth 
of pastors and home missionaries. Idaho 
is in the heart of this new section, and 
is, perhaps, the State which at present 
is making the most marvelous growth 
according to its population of any of 
the western States. Gigantic irrigation 
projects are reclaiming millions of acres 
of heretofore desert barren land. This 
land is largely situated in climate and con- 
ditions favorable for fruit growing. It is 
therefore rapidly becoming very valuable 
and being settled upon in small farm 
units, thus creating thickly populated 
rural communities and many towns and 
cities. 

We are greatly needing home mission- 
aries to begin religious work in these new 
communities which have such wonderful 
promise of growth and development. 
Such communities afford the finest op- 
portunities for the building up of strong 


churches and erection of substantial 
meeting houses. 
Back in the mountain valleys often 


many miles from a railroad are rich agri- 
cultural sections which are quite well 
settled, in which practically no religious 
work of any kind is being carried on. We 
are greatly needing home missionaries to 
go into such fields and carry the gospel 
to those who are yearning for religious 
services. In some of these communities 
there are grown young men and women 
who have never seen a preacher or at- 
tended a religious service. If the right 
type of man, possessed with consecration 
and tact, begins work in such a field he 
is generally heartily received, and finds 
a ready response upon the part of the 
community to his ministry. 

Both classes of fields call for distinct 
home missionary work and are attrac- 
tive from the standpoint that they offer 
splendid opportunities for Christian ser- 
vice and the chance to bring things to 
pass. They are not attractive because 
strong church organizations or large 
church offices are to be found there or 
because the salaries are large. None of 
those things are true of these places, but 
if a man has devotion, grit, aggressive- 
ness, love for hard work and a mission- 
ary spirit, he will find opportunities out 
in these fields that will make his heart 
rejoice, 
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The writer of this appeal has spent 
several years in Idaho doing home mis- 
sionary work in the kinds of fields here 
described, and he knows something of 
the splendid opportunities for doing 
things that the fields afford, and has 
tasted the joy that comes from engaging 
in such effort. We are now in need of 
eight or ten men of the type described 
above for work in Idaho. It would be 
well if several of the men were single, 
so that by the use of horse and buggy a 
number of destitute fields could be regu- 
larly visited and cared for. 

We need two or three men to fill posi- 
tions as district missionaries, who can 
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cover a county or section of the State, 
hold revival meetings, open up new work, 
and preach occasionally in various desti- 
tute communities. If men of heroic spirit 
possessed with missionary zeal, read this 
article, and feel a desire to come into 
the great West as home missionaries, 
and have a part and place in the laying 
of foundations for the religious institu- 
tions and influences of coming genera- 
tions, I should be glad to correspond 
with them. Full information regarding 
definite fields will be gladly furnished. 
Our cause is suffering for men. Who 
will respond? Address Rev. W. H. Bow- 
ler, Box 862, Boise, Idaho. 











CHAPEL CAR AND COLPORTER 


An Active Life 
BY REV. E. F. JUDSON, LOVELL, WYO. 


Last July I came to northwestern Wy- 
oming and took charge of five little 
churches and one or two out-stations. My 
parish lies forty miles north to south and 
thirty-five from east to west, and with the 
exception of a Presbyterian pastor, who 
has but one preaching point, I am the 
only minister in all this region. This par- 
ish is in the Big Horn Basin country and 
lies along the Big Horn River. We have 
very poor railroad service. One mail 
each day is all, and to reach this region 
the way is so roundabout that few find 
their way here. This is the reason the 
country has developed so slowly, for we 
have here minerals, water power, natural 
gas, petroleum, and grazing land in abun- 
dance, not to mention the richest possible 
soil for all kinds of fruit, vegetables, 
grains and grasses. Add to this a most 
dry and healthful climate and sunshine al- 
most every day in the year, I tell you we 
have a country here with most marvelous 
possibilities. The Mormons have discov- 
ered these good things and moved here 
from Utah in large numbers and still are 
coming. Here in Lovell it is mostly all 
Mormon; town council, mayor, members 
of the school board, teachers in public 
schools, are mostly all of the Mormon 
faith. How to minister to their needs, 
how to meet and help them out of their 
error is a deep problem. 


Let me give you an account of the labor 
of two or three days as a sample of our 
work as pioneers. 

Sunday, started from Grey Bull at 7 
a. m., drove eighteen miles to Shell, a 
country town. Here taught a Sunday 
school class and preached. Ate dinner, 
then drove ten miles to Lower Shell. 
Here preached to as fine and intelligent 
a crowd of young people as can be found 
anywhere. Following this, talked up a 
young people’s society which they were 
to organize that evening. Next drove 
eight miles back to Grey Bull, met a com- 
mittee, and followed with a service, at 
which I preached to a crowd of people, 
the majority of them men. 

Monday, took the train and came to 
Lovell. Rev. Eugene A. Spear and wife 
are here, helping in special meetings. 
They have the Chapel Car “Glad Tid- 
ings.” That night I preached to about 
100 people, 80 of them at least Mormons. 
Yet at our after-meeting, 40 stayed as 
earnest seekers. Many hopeful conver- 
sions. To God be the praise. Pray for 
us here in Lovell. 


+ 


Where Things Go and Grow 


The pastors-at-large are a new feature 
of the home mission pioneer work and a 
most valuable one. In Wyoming Rev. 
Wilbert R. Howell covers a vast deal of 
territory. His pace is indicated in a re- 
cent letter: “I have just completed my 
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vacation and am ready for vigorous work. 
I commenced by making 70-mile drive for 
my first Sunday’s work, returning home 
Monday morning. I start to-morrow, Mrs. 
Howell accompanying me, on a 120-mile 
trip, hoping to return home next Wednes- 
day. We have reasons to appreciate the 
qualities of endurance in our Wyoming 
bronchos.” 

The character of the work is illustrated 
in another paragraph: “Powell is in the 
center of a large tract of land under the 
Shoshone irrigation project. Last winter 
and spring I was permitted to do some 
work there and got things started. We 
kept the work supplied until in June, 
when Chapel Car evangelists Mr. and 
Mrs. Spear went there with the car. They 
were assisted by Rev. H. B. Foskett, pas- 
tor-at-large, and July 10 a church was 
organized with 49 members, which has 
since grown to 53. You can see how 
some of our new fields respond to mis- 
sionary work.” 


Cy 
Merited Honor to Dr. Blackall 


Dr. C. R. Blackall, editor of Sunday 
school periodicals and helps in the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, on Sun- 
day, Sept. 18, reached his eightieth birth- 
day, yet his varied work goes on. On 
Sept. 16 the Society arranged for a recog- 
nition of the veteran editor. Only the 
officers and employees of the Publica- 
tion Society were present. Secretary 
Rowland directed the ceremonies of the 
evening, and after calling attention to the 
occasion of the gathering, introduced Dr. 
Blackall, who spoke briefly of his pleas- 
ure in the work that he has done through 
his many years of service in the Publi- 
cation Society and the joy that the pres- 
ent status of the editorial work of the 
Society affords him to-day. Rev. Howard 
Wayne Smith, Assistant Secretary, read 
letters, telegrams and cablegrams of 
congratulations and greetings that had 
been received from Sunday school work- 
ers in all parts of the world. On behalf 
of the heads of departments of the So- 
ciety, Dr. Rowland presented Dr. Black- 
al with a beautiful reading chair. 


A Veteran Editor 


Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Lasher, of Cincin- 
nati, have been the recipients of many 
congratulations upon the celebration of 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. Dr. 
Lasher is the veteran editor of the de- 
nomination, and under his direction the 


Journal and Messenger has been a steady 
advocate of missions at home and abroad. 
We join most heartily in the congratu- 
lations. 
} 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt 


The denomination suffers loss in the 
death of Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Sept. 27, at 
the age of 72. He was a leader, an elo- 
quent preacher, a rare rhetorician, a 
charming conversationalist and compan- 
ion, a cultured Christian gentleman, with 
the -winning charm of a child, and an 
overmastering devotion to Jesus Christ. 
As a writer of devotional and expository 
works he was unusually helpful. His 
style was full of charm. Born in Cleve- 
land, graduated from Brown in 1860 and 
Rochester in 1863, he was ordained at 
Pittsfield, and began his career as a bril- 
liant and impressive preacher. His chief 
pastorates were in Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia, and his home was in the latter 
city since 1895. He was on the board of 
the Publication Society for many years 
and one of its most active supporters. He 
also served on the Home and Foreign 
Boards. He was the originator of the 
Chapel Car idea and secured the gift of 
the first car. Interested deeply in the 
Christian Endeavor Society, he was a 
trustee of the United Society almost from 
the beginning, and his counsel was great- 
ly prized. A natural teacher, he greatly 
enjoyed his work of late at Crozer and 
Temple College. His life enriched many 
lives, and he will be greatly missed. 

+ 
Baptist Missionary Training School 


The work of the Chicago Training 
School has opened most auspiciously. 
Illness having compelled the resignation 
of the efficient principal, Miss Ina Shaw, 
a successor has been found in Miss Ma- 
thilde M. Dunning, sister of Prof. W. H. 
Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D., of Columbia 
University. Miss Dunning comes from 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and 
brings to the position a cultured mind, 
wide experience in teaching, deep conse- 
cration a gracious personality and a 
hearty interest in the cause of missions. 
She has entered upon her work with an 
ardor and a keen appreciation of the 
wonderful possibilities inherent in the in- 
dividual student. The opening days of 
the school were full of interest. Dr. EI- 
more Harris, of Toronto, delivered a ser- 
ies of highly instructive lectures on the 
book of Hebrews. 
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Books Worth Reading 

The Gospel at Work in Modern Life is 
a compact little volume of 139 pages that 
holds the interest from first page to last, 
and is as full of suggestion and stimulus 
as an egg is of meat. Rev. Robert Whit- 
aker has the art of putting things, and a 
keen sight as well as clear style. We do 
not know of a pithier book to put into 
the hands of young people. While ar- 
ranged with questions as a study book, it 
is eminently readable. A handbook of 
practical, everyday religion is this. (Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press; 50 cts.) 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
has issued in a substantial volume of 620 
pages the proceedings of the Men’s Na- 
tional Missionary Congress of the United 
States held at Chicago last May, closing 
the remarkable missionary campaign in 
the principal cities of the country. The 
volume gives the addresses of the four 
days’ meeting, together with full report 
of the sectional conferences. The collec- 
tion as a whole is of a high order, and 
represents one of the most remarkable 
groups of speakers ever brought together. 
Nearly every phase of missionary en- 
deavor is touched upon, and the practical 
contributions of the lay speakers go to 
the roots of stewardship and service. The 
book should be in every church library. 
It is valuable for minister and layman 
alike sweeping the world in its range of 
vision. (Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 1 Madison Square.) 

The Immigrant and the Community gives 
in a hundred pages the addresses, papers 
and resolutions of the fourth annual con- 
ference of the Society for the Promotion 
of Social Service in the Y. M. C. A. Im- 
migration was the subject, and the speak- 
ers included Prof. Jenks, of Cornell, and 
Congressman Bennet, of the U. S. Im- 
migration Commission; R. K. Campbell, 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor; Commissioner Williams, of the 


H. B. Grose, 


of New 
E. A. Steiner, Dr. Antonio Stella, 
A. Kellor, and Dr. Peter 
The information is of the first- 
hand order and up-to-date. (N. Y. Young 


Port York: Br: 
Prof. 
Miss Frances 
Roberts. 
Men’s Christian Association Press, 124 
E. 28th St.; 50 cts.) 

Southern Baptist Foreign Missions, by 
Dr. T. B. Ray, with the aid of mission- 
aries on the field, tells the story of work 
accomplished since the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise first engaged the attention 
of the Baptists. The first chapter is de- 
voted to Baptist Missions before 1845, 
when the division came and the Southern 
Baptists organized independently. At the 
close of each chapter statistics are given, 
and fuller statistics are found in the ap- 
pendices. We see the fields in China, 
Africa, Italy, Brazil, Mexico, Japan, and 
Argentina, and get a comprehensive view 
of the whole. An index would have added 
to the value. This is just such a book 
in its plan and purpose as our Home and 
Foreign Societies of the North ought to 
publish and introduce into the mission 
study classes another year. (Sunday 
School Board, So. Baptist Convention, 
Nashville.) 

% 


Missions in the Magazines 


APAN’S recent acquisition of Korea 

turns the thoughts of the world once 
more ‘to Asia and things Asiatic. The 
Westminster Review for September con- 
tains a vigorous plea by Mr. J. Liddell 
Kelly that the influx of Japanese and 
other Asiatics into the English colonies 
be rigorously restricted. An article in 
the North American Review for October, 
“Japan’s Absorption of Korea,” by Rev. 
William Elliot Griffis, D.D., gives an his- 
torical sketch of Korea or “Cho-Sen” 
from early times, through its period of 
subservience to China, up to its present 
position of dependence on Japan. Out 
of his forty-five years of close acquaint- 
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ance with the Japanese, Dr. Griffis proph- 
ecies unreserved success as the outcome 
of this annexation. In The Living Age 
for October we learn of Asia’s attitude 
toward Japan, which according to the 
writer, is most ungracious. After speak- 
ing of the vast number of Asiatics who 
are studying in Japanese schools and uni- 
versities or are learning their manufac- 
turing methods, he remarks: “The Sun- 
rise Kingdom learned from the Occident 
how to beat the West with its. own 
weapons. Asia to-day seems anxious to 
pay Japan back in her own coin.” 

The World’s Work for October pub- 
lishes the first instalment of a series of 
interesting articles by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, entitled “Chapters from My Ex- 
perience.” Mr. Washington in the cur- 
rent article frankly speaks of the basic 
principles of his career as the leader of 
his race. “I have never at any time asked 
or expected that any one, in dealing with 
me, should overlook or forget that I am 
a Negro. On the contrary, I have always 
recognized that, when any special honor 
was conferred upon me, it was conferred 
not in spite of my being a Negro, but 
because I am a Negro, and because I 
have persistently identified myself with 
every interest and with every phase of 
the life of my own people.” “The Real 
African,” found in the October number 
of Scribner’s, is a collection of reminis- 
cences by Mr. Herbert Ward, who spent 
five years among the savage inhabitants 
of Central Africa, first entering there in 
1884 under the auspices of Stanley. The 
various predominating characteristics of 
the natives, their naiveté, vanity, peculiar 
logic, envy, jealousy, their higher quali- 
ties—out of his experience Mr. Ward 
has some story or anecdote to fit them all. 


“The New Journalism in China” is a 
comprehensive account of the establish- 
ing of journals in China and contains a 
tribute to the Christian missions which 
gave the impetus for the modern Chinese 
newspaper. The National Geographic 
Magazine for September contributes 
“Curious and Characteristic Customs of 
China,” in which the odd and fantastic 
customs of these incomprehensible peo- 
ple are pleasantly dealt with. In Black- 
wood’s appears a short sketch entitled 


‘“Spoiling the Egyptians,” depicting cer- 


tain mission tactics where the motive, 
“The end justifies the means,” suddenly 
changes to its converse with a most dis- 
astrous effect to the missionary. 

From China Blackwood’s passes to In- 
dia, and we tead how the English mail 





is carried from beyond British India with 
difficulty and danger, through the country 
where Great Britain holds sway, to the 
coast where it continues its journey on 
the great black mail ship, which heaves 
anchor and sails over the far seas to 
England. Throughout this sketch one 
gets vivid glimpses of Indian life. The 
Fortnightly Review in. its article, “Full 
Light on Indian Unrest,” contains an 
instructive and readable condensation of 
the remarkable series of special articles 
which have recently appeared in the Lon- 
don Times. 

In the October Century one reads with 
pleasure of “Holy Week in Jerusalem,” 
as described by Robert Hichens. Before 
ourselves as spectators passes the pan- 
orama of that wonderful week; we thrill 
with the wild excitement of the vast 
congregation gathered in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre for the ceremony of 
the “Holy Fire’; we share in the calm 
and peace of the beautiful Easter Sunday. 

Turkey is well represented by a clever 
story in the September issue of the Na- 
tional Review, “A Dog of Constantinople.” 
As Mahmoud the Biter gives his auto- 
biography, he brings most clearly before 
us the kindly old Turk and his less kindly 
neighbors, the old, crooked streets with 
the strange Eastern odors, the strange 
Eastern sights, and above all, the dogs, 
which are everywhere. 

After noting many nations in our read- 
ing, we take a speedily conducted mental 
tour as we glance through the light and 
piquant article, “How the World Washes” 
(The World To-day). In rapid succes- 
sion one sees the women of Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, India, China, Holland, 
France, Mexico, England, and our own 
American Indians all merrily busy among 
the soapsuds. 

The same magazine contains a force- 
ful article entitled “Fighting Ignorance 
with Pictures.” This is an account of 
Chicago’s recent picture campaign where 
postcards, lantern slides, and _ posters 
everywhere, with their message trans- 
lated into the many tongues current in 
Chicago, brought advice and warning to 
thousands of mothers as to how to care 
for the children. In Everybody’s for Oc- 
tober. an interesting exposition of the 
Boy Scout movement is given under the 
engaging title “Let’s Play Indian.” Ac- 
cording to the writer, the meaning and 
the message of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is the realization of high ideals of 
honor, distinction and national achieve- 
ment. 
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Financial Statements of the Societies 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Financial Statement for six months, ending September 30th, 1910 








Balance 
Source of Income . Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Six Months Mar. 31, 1911 


Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 


Schools (apportioned to churches)...........$563,455.00 $65,066.61 $498,388.39 
Ind@ividtaie (COCIISIGE) occ ici ccccccncucoecsse 175,000.00 21,605.44 153,394.56 
Legacies, Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Spe- 

cite. Gitte, ote, Costimated)....... 60 vcwaccsncesis 194,527.00 43,987.41 150,539.59 








Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
COMVETEIGD cos cacccatdecuvcsseenveesewens on $932,982.00 $130,659.46 $802,322.54 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First Six Months of Financial Year 


Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
ROHAN ioe dé cme cea doed CANONS Mee eRe aTREE OE *$65,841.04 = ne 
Pe EGET ERATE IEAM REPT E OE ie ; ‘oe ee 1 $20,881.01 ...... 
Legacies, Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Spe- ean 
CI Gee CNG. ik occ vicious Riarteecawuaeets 52,726.25 43,987.41 $8,738.84 





$118,567.29 $130,659.46 $20,831.01 $8,738.84 

*Previous to 1910 the receipts from individuals were not reported separately from those 

from churches, young people’s societies and Sunday schools, A small amount of specific gifts is 
also included in this figure. 








American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Financial Statement for six months, ending September 30th, 1910 








Balance 

Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Six Months Mar. 31, 1911 

Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)...........$382,276.42 $42,526.19 $339,750.23 
| PEE Ce CTT Tere 125,000.00 1,901.81 123,098.19 

Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds (esti- 
SRMEMONE: rao Raced cess Were ce nledNeneeCanereee 158,792.00 87,211.41 71,580.59 

Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
COMMVOREIGNE 6. 6.6.06ig co ss 8 sda wea tein c bia:0 ea. span nea $131,639.41 $534,429.01 

Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First Six Months of Financial Year 

1209 1910 Increase Decrease 

Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
CNR ik 55g sco gee a a wae Dota wae a hee cakes a eee $42,526.19 SE:GBLGS: «S| Ch teees 
RCO IGTIND, 6 alo pieces occas cnee dere anugeemeaes 5,365.47 EGGES!  eweas $3,463.66 
Legacies, Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, etc. 56,995.21 87,211.41 fF Ok re = 
$101,255.55 $131,639.41 $33,847.52 $3,463.66 

American Baptist Publication Society 
Financial Statement for six months, ending September 30th, 1910 
Balance 

Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Six Months Mar. 31, 1911 

Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)...........$104,189.00 $39,724.50 $64,464.50 
Inigividtigis (GREIMIGIOR) cciws cecicce ceecugecss aes 10,000.00 4,403.95 5,596.05 

Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds (esti- 
TIMER, Sb oon an Runcice «ea anes ane ere aaa 51,404.00 15,603.94 35,800.06 
Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist-——————— —_—_______- —_———. 
CONVGHUIOM .x6cs cpindchadacesncnnceseaas ceaou@eeeeee $59,732.39 $105,860.61 

Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First Six Months of Financial Year 

1909 1910 Increase Decrease 

Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
SONOGE ooo 8 be cua Cece cope nescence see wom a neck a (ae $39,724.50 Pa yy 4, re ee 
DSI, owe aeiccc ee cmetaesaesenccmesswaees 2,190.50 4,403.95 S246 0° °= 20s fn wecxws 

Legacies, Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Spe- 
CH GRR CAG edn ckctce ace gn eGaesaneees 19,565.30 TEOCGSEs  * Sweats $3,961.36 





$59,707.35 $59,732.39 $3,986.40 $3,961.36 














OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION 


Founded in 1825. Eight Teachers 
THOROUGH COURSES, ELECTIVES, GRADUATE WORK, 
DEGREES OFFERED. EXPENSES WITHIN ABILITY OF ALL. 
The Gordon School, Boston, a Training School for Christian Workers, 
is conducted by the Newton Seminary 


For information address GEORGE E. HORR 
President, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum designed to meet requirements for any form of pastoral 
service. College graduates who are candidates for degree of B.D. in 
course may elect work in University of Pennsylvania with view to 
degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Others who have not had academic 
training may receive diploma of the Seminary in either three or four 
years, according to degree of preparation in English. Commodious 
buildings; attractive campus; thirteen professors and instructors; 
special lecturers, Unsurpassed library administration and facilities for 
investigation. Scholarships for students of merit. Tuition and room- 
rent free. School year begins Sept. 28th. Address correspondence to 


MILTON G. EVANS, President, CHESTER, PENNA. 


Rochester Theological Semmary 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D., LL.D., President 
Nine Professors. Eight Departments. 


Old Testament, New Testament, English Bible, Church 
History, Theology, Christian Ethics, Homiletics, Elocution, 
Address correspondence to 


JW. A. STEWART. Dean. 


THE KANSAS CITY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Three Courses; REGULAR, GREEK, ENGLISH 


Location in Metropolis of Middle West gives accessibility, opportunity 
for supply, observation best church work, sociological problems. Faculty 
able, progressive, practical and intelligently conservative. 

Attendance from every part of the country. 

Address President P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Founded 1819 















































Magnificent equipment, large endowment, moderate expenses. 
Famous for eighty-seven years because of her high scholastic 
standards and the moral tone essential to the best culture. Address 


Registrar Vincent B. Fisk, Hamilton, N. Y. 











DENISON UNIVERSITY 


At Granville the Beautiful. Seventy-five years old. 
Nearly 600 students. Faculty of 45. Sixteen Buildings. 
An ideal college with strong curriculum and equal ad- 
vantages for young men and young women. Classics, 
Science, Engineering, Music, Art. Admirable influences. 
Granville chosen as site of the New Missionary Home. 
Send for catalogue and information to the President, 


DR. EMORY W. HUNT, Granville, Ohio. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President 


COLLEGE: with courses in Arts, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, 
Science, Chemistry, Biology and Civil and Electrical Engineer- 
ing. ACADEMY: for young men and boys. INSTITUTE: for 
young women. SCHOOL OF MUSIC: for both sexes. Healthy 
surroundings, pure mountain water. 


For catalogue address JOSEPH M WOLFS, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


When you write to Advertisers, kindly mention MISSIONS 





























